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Utilizing  Radio  Effectively 

in  the  Elementary  Grades 

By  EUGENE  A.  CONKLIN 


During  the  past  few  years  radio 
manufacturers  have  developed 
radio  systems  intended  for 
classroom  usage  to  a  very  fine  point 
indeed.  The  high  school  and  junior 
high  systems  have  made  use  of  radio, 
not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  in  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  dramatic  and  speech 
ictivities.  However,  radio  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  has  been  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  reception  of  the  many  fine 
educational  broadcasts  provided  by 
the  chain  and  independent  stations. 
Many  projects  have  been  developed, 
based  upon,  and  in  cooperation  with, 
the  excellent  supplementary  textual 
material  supplied  by  these  radio  sta¬ 
tions  themselves. 

For  that  reason  this  article  will 
discuss  the  additional  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  radio  installation  in  the 
typical  elementary  classroom.  At 
least  one  manufacturer  has  developed 
and  marketed  a  complete  portable  pho¬ 
nograph-recorder-radio,  complete  with 
microphone,  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  making  of,  as  well  as  the  play¬ 
ing  of,  recordings  not  only  of  broad- 
CMts  from  the  air,  but  of  material 
presented  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
This  apparatus  may  be  secured,  well 


under  sixty  dollars  per  installation, 
and  may  be  used  by  as  many  class¬ 
rooms  as  seems  practicable. 

The  fundamental  claim  for  the  use 
of  radio  in  the  elementary  grades,  may 
well  be  its  usefulness  in  developing  a 
more  than  adequate  vocabulary  on  the 
part  of  the  average  pupil.  At  the 
same  time  it  can,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  stimulate  the  child’s  ability  to 
express  coherently  and  l<^ically,  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  his  or  her  age  limits, 
views  on  any  and  all  subjects,  direct¬ 
ly  connected  with  everyday  living. 
Among  other  beneficial  results  may 
be  included  the  development  of  a 
speaking  voice  which  radiates  a  pleas¬ 
ing  personality.  In  this  day  and  age, 
much  credit  for  an  individual’s  social 
success  may  be  traced  directly  to  the 
ability  to  speak  pleasingly  and  on  a 
variety  of  widely  diffused  topics. 

How  can  these  abstract  aims  be 
translated  then  into  concreteness  ?  The 
instructor,  if  a  grade  teacher,  should 
have  studied  carefully  the  technique 
of  radio-casting.  In  many  educational 
school  systems,  it  may  be  possible  to 
train  several  instructors  to  act  as 
radio-specialists  much  as  our  high 
school  and  junior  high  systems  main¬ 
tain  dramatic  and  speech  directors. 
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These  instructors  should  map  out 
carefully  an  integrated  schedule, 
whereby  each  elementary  classroom  ac¬ 
tually  has  a  maximum  of  two  hours 
weekly,  or  at  the  minimum,  an  hour’s 
time,  with  the  radio  equipment.  This 
time  should  be  spent  in  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  school  year  in  instructing 
pupils  in  the  manner  of  broadcasting, 
i.  e.  the  method  of  standing  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  microphone  to  afford 
most  successful  pickup,  the  ways  in 
which  recordings  may  be  created, 
without  spoiling  the  delicate  wax 
platters,  the  times  and  places  on  the 
radio  receiver  dial  for  educational 
programs,  and  something  of  the  way 
in  which  r^ular  radio  programs  go 
on  the  air. 

For  example,  the  instructor  should 
discuss  in  simple  fashion  the  steps 
which  are  necessary  to  transmit  the 
human  voice.  The  instructor  should 
explain  the  announcer,  the  sound  ef¬ 
fects  man,  the  program  director,  sound 
control  man  and  the  players  or  speak¬ 
ers  themselves. 

Each  child  in  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  should  take  his  or  her  turn  at 
the  microphone,  reading,  singing  or 
dancing  as  the  case  may  be.  One  boy 
or  girl  should  be  appointed  as  direc¬ 
tor,  whose  task  it  is  to  see  that  every 
minute  of  the  program  passes  smooth¬ 
ly  by.  Other  pupils  may  help  write 
the  script,  experiment  with  varied 
sound  effects,  take  their  turn  at  mani¬ 
pulating  the  controls  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  volume  with  which  a 
broadcast  is  heard  and  so  on. 

Groups  of  boys  and 'girls  may  be 
responsible  for  certain  sections  of  a 
classroom  program.  Recordings  may 
be  made  of  these  programs  and  played 
back  for  comment  from  the  partici¬ 
pants  themselves. 


These  programs  should  be  varied, 
including  a  short  resume  of  news,  i 
typical  talk  on  subjects,  such  as  ‘‘Mj 
Last  Summer  Vacation,”  “Traininn 
My  Pet  Pooch,”  or  others  of  that  na¬ 
ture.  A  school  class  orchestra  maj 
arrange  their  own  interpretations  of 
popular  or  classical  songs.  A  group 
of  the  pupils  may  dramatize  an  origi¬ 
nal  play  written  by  themselves  or  maj 
try  and  dramatize  a  very  simple  short 
subject  story  found  in  their  readers 

Pupils  may  bring  their  newspapers 
to  school,  and  a  group  may  select 
items  which  they  feel  their  classmatsi 
would  be  particularly  interested  in. 
Talks  made  by  individual  students 
may  be  judged  by  a  “broadcasting 
jury”  on  their  content,  method  of  de 
livery,  and  presentation. 

Naturally  program  content  must  be 
graded  to  coincide  with  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Bnt 
the  pupils  will  thoroughly  enjoy  actn- 
ally  working  out  realistic  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  A  feature  of  this  project  may 
be  the  inclusion  of  a  five-minute  fea¬ 
ture,  “Motion  Picture-Radio  Program 
Review.”  Each  pupil  may  discuss 
various  motion  pictures  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  he  or  she  has  heard,  and  give 
opinions  on  their  worthwhile  chara^ 
teristics. 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  listen 
to  well-known  radio  commentators  and 
programs,  making  each  day  a  list  of 
five  new  words  heard  over  the  air 
which  formerly  meant  nothing  to 
them.  These  words  will  be  brou^t 
up  before  the  class,  and  other  pupils 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  define 
their  meanings.  Such  vocabulary  drill 
is  worthwhile  practice  in  many  ways. 

Classrooms  may  interchange  pro¬ 
grams  with  each  other  by  means  of  a 
central  communication  system  when- 
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ever  pncticable.  Or  invited  guests 
from  other  grades  may  pay  periodical 
visits  to  the  classroom  to  “audit” 
broadcasts  and  offer  their  impressions, 
iHiether  favorable  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  effectively  bring  home 
the  importance  of  correct  English  and 
effective  spelling,  instructions  may  be 
given  that  no  broadcasting  script  will 
be  considered  for  use  on  the  air  if  it 
ecmtains  more  than  two  errors  through¬ 
out.  Pupils  will  check  and  double 
check  their  creative  brain-childs  rath¬ 
er  than  run  the  risk  of  not  hearing 
them  via  ether. 

Pupils  may  be  actually  taken  to  a 
nearby  broadcasting  station  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.  Supplementary  projects  may 
include  the  putting  out  of  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  “Radio  Log,”  which  contains 
reviews  of  the  radio  programs  by  pu¬ 
pils  themselves,  and  also  contains 
short  sketches  of  the  children  connect¬ 


ed  with  individual  offerings.  Pupils 
may  design  a  radio  map,  with  pins 
showing  locations  of  ra^o  transmit¬ 
ters  in  the  various  states.  They  may 
make  world  time-charts,  showing  time 
in  various  centers  of  the  world  where 
broadcasts  originate.  This  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  study  of  geography. 

Many  problem  pupils  who  literally 
turn  green  about  the  gills  at  facing 
classmates  for  an  oral  recitation  will 
do  an  abrupt  about-face  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  face  the  micro¬ 
phone.  Much  time  and  effort  will  be 
put  into  these  microphone  efforts  be¬ 
cause  of  the  knowledge  that  class¬ 
mates  will  freely  and  profusely  cri¬ 
ticize. 

This  aspect  of  radio  broadcasting 
in  the  elementary  school  systems 
should  not  be  ignored,  for,  from  the 
first  grade  upwards,  radio  is  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  creative  instincts  of  our 
modem-day  children. 


Courses  in  Radio  Appreciation 

from  the  Student’s  Point  of  View 


(What  should  be  the  content  and 
the  procedure  in  courses  on  radio,  es¬ 
pecially  those  called,  somewhat  awk¬ 
wardly,  courses  in  *‘Radio  Apprecia¬ 
tion  ?”  The  following  set  of  contri¬ 
butions  will  help  to  enlighten  teachers 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  such 
new  material  in  school  curricula.  No¬ 
where  in  classrooms  are  students  more 
eager  and  alert,  it  is  testified,  than 
in  the  discussions  of  radio.  The  first 
set  comes  from  the  classes  of  Miss 
Alice  Sterner  in  the  Barringer  High 

THE  STUDENT  LOOKS  AT  RADIO 

Student  Themes  from  Barringer  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  THE 
RADIO? 

Cahmella  Biondo 

Everyone  looks  upon  the  radio  as 
a  wonderful  invention.  It  is  one 
which  has  brought  good  music,  dramas 
and  laughs  to  many  listeners.  There 
is  no  one  who  can  deny  its  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  life  of  the  average 
American  person.  However,  there 
are  several  things  wrong  with  the  ra¬ 
dio  which  should  be  improved.  The 
fault  which  stands  out  most  clearly 
in  my  mind  is  the  story  for  the  house¬ 
wife.  Tou  will  always  find  a  heroine 
who  is  being  given  an  endless  number 
of  trials  and  difficulties.  The  funny 
part  is  that  they  are  always  hurled 
in  the  path  of  the  otherwise  serene  life 


School,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  i 
third  oldest  high  school  in  the  cooih 
try;  ancient  tradition  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  school  precluded  aware¬ 
ness  of  and  response  to  conditions  in 
the  world  today.  Newark’s  youngest 
school,  Weequahic,  likewise  makes  its 
contribution.  A  famous  ‘^progres- 
sive”  school,  Lincoln  School  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  gives  another  viewpoint; 
and  we  hear  too  from  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  students  and  high  schools  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  East  Orange. — Editor.) 

of  the  heroine  by  that  same  inevitaUe 
villain  or  villainess.  Our  sweet  hero¬ 
ine  kindly  forgives  her  agressor  time 
and  again.  She  is  disgustingly  gul¬ 
lible.  She  takes  the  word  of  her  most 
hated  enemy  against  that  of  her  true 
friends  and  family.  At  the  end  of 
each  episode  her  heart  is  being  rended 
in  two.  Nevertheless,  she  carries  on 
to  the  almost  bitter  end.  As  long  as 
w’e  have  a  million  silly  housewives  to 
encourage  these  menaces,  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  them. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  that  were 
the  end  of  it.  But  no,  our  young  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  trained  to  listen  to 
stories  just  as  absurd  as  those  that  the 
housewife  listens  to.  By  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  married 
they  will  be  experienced  enough  in 
listening  to  the  trite  to  go  right  into 
the  other  stories  where  they  may 
listen  to  Tom  Mix,  Little  Orphan 
Annie,  or  Jack  Armstrong. 

We  have  a  few  sensible  children 
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who  do  not  think  it  is  “sissy  stufiT’  to 
listen  to  the  Singing  Lady.  She  tells 
stories  which  are  fit  for  children  to 
hear.  Her  sponsor  isn’t  forever  giv¬ 
ing  away  toy  guns  to  encdurage 
“gangster”  ideas.  Instead  your  wel- 
oMoe  to  a  cut-up  book  of  dolls  and 
animals.  We  should  have  more  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  type.  We  would  then 
find  a  much  finer  young  man  and 
woman  fifteen  years  from  now.  It  is 
up  to  the  young  people  in  high  school 
to  teach  their  mothers  and  sisters  and 
brothers  the  dangers  of  radio. 

2. 

RADIO  CENSORSHIP 
Ann  Hamilton 

When  the  Nazis  attempted  to  seize 
power  in  Austria,  their  first  move 
was  not  to  silence  the  press,  but  to 
capture  Vienna’s  chief  radio  station. 
When  units  of  the  Japanese  army  re¬ 
belled,  their  first  move  also  was  to 
seize  the  broadcasting  station.  War 
in  any  country  is  fought  not  only  with 
machine  guns,  bombers,  and  destroy¬ 
ers,  but  also  with  microphones.  In 
some  foreign  countries  the  people  still 
learn  about  war  only  what  the  men 
controlling  the  radio  facilities  wish  to 
tell  them.  Powers  and  dictators  have 
learned  that  the  radio  is  the  key  to 
the  minds  of  the  people.  In  European 
countries,  whether  they  be  democra¬ 
cies  or  dictatorships,  the  same  is  true ; 
the  government  directly  or  indirectly 
rules  the  air  waves. 

America’s  slogan  of  free  speech  for 
all  was  summed  up  in  a  statement 
made  by  Owen  D.  Young:  “Freedom 
of  speech  for  the  man  whose  voice  can 
be  heard  a  few  hundred  feet  is  one 
thing.  Freedom  of  speech  for  the 
man  whose  voice  can  be  heard  around 


the  world  is  another.  But  everyone 
in  the  radio  world  has  one  inviolate 
rule :  nothing  must  be  broadcast 
which  will  offend  the  bankers,  utili¬ 
ties,  the  industrialist  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers — ^particularly  those  who  ad¬ 
vertise.”  A  speaker  on  the  radio, 
whose  lectures  were  addressed  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  high  school  and  older,  was 
told  that  all  scripts  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  WLW’s  Educational  director 
four  to  six  weeks  before  the  scheduled 
broadcast.  He  soon  learned  that 
names  were  not  to  be  mentioned;  in 
fact,  books  could  not  be  recommended 
to  his  listeners.  But,  however,  on  <me 
of  his  broadcasts,  he  recommended 
Louis  Adamic’s  Dynamite.  He  was 
told  later  that  WLW  had  cut  him  off 
the  air  until  his  recommendation  was 
finished.  The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Service  recently  issued  the  following 
rules  and  r^ulations  on  children’s 
programs. 

1.  The  exalting,  as  modem  heroes, 
of  gangsters,  criminals  and  racketeers 
will  not  be  allowed. 

2.  Disrespect  for  either  parental 
or  other  proper  authority  must  not 
be  glorified  or  encouraged. 

3.  Programs  that  arouse  harmful 
nervous  reaction  in  a  child  must  not 
be  presented. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  long 
list  made  up  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System’s  censors.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Dick  Tracy  program,  thor¬ 
oughly  disliked  by  many  mothers, 
went  off  Columbia  Network.  But  it 
did  not  go  off  the  air.  Tracy’s  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  dicks,  dips  and  bulls  con¬ 
tinued  over  station  WOR  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System. 

There  are  probably  many  opinions 
on  Radio  Censorship;  if,  however,  I 
had  to  make  a  decision  on  Radio  Cen- 
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Borship,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
For  if  it  wasn’t  for  censorship,  radio 
reports  would  probably  give  away  val¬ 
uable  information.  We  must  also 
realize  that  the  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  look  to  their  radios  for 
news,  education  and  entertainment. 
The  radio  is  not  only  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  adults  but  also  for  young 
people  and  certainly  the  influence 
which  it  has  on  them  will  sooner  or 
later  play  a  great  part  in  their  out¬ 
look  on  life.  If  the  daily  news  re¬ 
ports  from  the  war  zones  in  Europe 
were  not  censored,  I’m  sure  panic, 
trouble  and  probably  death  would  be 
the  result,  for  valuable  information 
could  easily  be  brought  to  the  ears  of 
the  enemy.  Because  of  the  importance 
that  the  radio  plays  in  their  life,  I 
feel  that  every  high  school  student 
should  take  an  interest  in  radio  and 
radio  censorship. 

3. 

SOUND  EFFECTS  IN  RADIO 
Henkt  R.  Libs 

Sound  effects  are  to  the  radioplay 
what  scenery  is  to  stage  production; 
largely  dependent  upon  the  listener’s 
imagination,  they  are  presented  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  him  create  a  visual  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scene  in  which  the  play 
is  being  produced.  Often,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  actors  in  their  lines 
allude  to  the  sound  so  that  the  listener 
will  form  the  correct  visual  images. 
In  this  way,  the  rustling  of  a  piece  of 
paper  may  carry  the  listener’s  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  crest  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  where  he  will  hear  the  roar  of 
falling  waters,  or,  into  the  woods  at 
autumn  only  a  few  significant  sounds 
are  heard  rather  than  all  the  sounds 
in  real  life. 


The  largest  proportion  used  in  ra¬ 
dio  dramas  are  produced  by  record-  ^ 
ings,  which  are  made  from  the  actual 
sounds.  Practically  every  sound  is 
available  and  the  list  includes  such 
unusual  items  as  closing  a  bam  door, 
sounds  in  a  bowling  alley,  cats  fight¬ 
ing,  chopping  through  river  ice,  com 
popping,  drilling  an  oil  well,  horse 
and  wagon  in  the  snow,  snores,  man 
walking  and  running  and  milking  a 
cow.  The  company  that  manufac-  t 
tures  these  effects  takes  its  recording 
machine  to  the  football  game  in  order  ' 
to  record  the  noises  of  the  crowd  and 
to  a  lighthouse  to  record  a  fog  horn. 

The  recording  of  applause  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  was  made  at  an  address 
given  by  President  Hoover. 

All  radio  plays  make  considerable 
use  of  music.  It  can  supply  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  printed  program  and 
the  scenery  contribute  to  a  drama  that 
is  watched  with  the  eye.  Its  most  ob¬ 
vious  use  is  to  suggest  by  association  ^ 
an  epoch,  a  fashion,  a  place,  a  com¬ 
pany  or  an  individual.  It  may  be 
used  to  suggest  a  change  of  scene  more  | 
effectively  than  can  be  done  by  an  in-  | 
terpolated  voice,  interrupting  the  play  ! 
with  stage  directions.  ^ 

The  expense  of  building  up  a  li-  f 
brary  of  sound  records  is  too  great  for  | 
the  smaller  stations,  so  the  soimd-ef-  ' 
feet  man  has  to  experiment,  in  order 
to  create  desired  sounds  for  his  dra¬ 
mas.  As  a  foundation  he  will  have  a  ^ 
boxlike  cabinet,  one  side  of  which 
will  be  a  door  jam  and  door  with 
hinges,  door  knob,  lock  and  key,  all 
arranged  to  give  the  correct  sound  of  i 
closing  the  door  and  locking  it.  On 
another  side  will  be  a  miniature  win-  ^ 
dow  which  will  slide  up  and  dovm  and 
the  third  side  will  be  a  sliding  door 
on  bearings  or  with  pulleys  on  a  track 
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(0  create  the  sound  of  the  opening  of 
an  elevator  door.  On  top  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  will  he  a  scries  of  electric  push 
buttons,  wired  to  various  types  of 
auto  horns,  doorbells,  telephone  bells 
and  buzzers.  Inside  this  cabinet  will 
be  all  manner  of  junk,  such  as  tin 
cans,  broken  china,  as  well  as  good 
cups  and  plates,  silverware,  rocks,  a 
bag  of  gravel,  and  other  things  that 
have  be«i  gathered  by  the  experiment¬ 
ing  sound-effects  man.  If  you  must 
stab  a  man  during  the  summer,  it  is 
done  by  driving  a  knife  into  a  water¬ 
melon,  a  grapefruit  gives  a  juicy 
death  in  the  winter.  When  necessary 
to  nse  money  and  actual  clinking  of 
coins  gives  ofF  a  high  thin  note,  which 
is  too  shrill  for  the  radio,  so  lead 
washers  are  used.  Twisting  the  balls 
of  the  thumbs  in  a  bowl  of  corn  starch 
will  sound  like  walking  in  heavy 
snow.  There  are  ever  so  many  ways 
of  producing  sound  effects  over  the 
radio. 

To  present  a  scene  in  radio  drama 
accurately,  it  is  played  either  in  the 
actual  place  that  the  script  calls  for, 
or  in  a  place  which  acoustically  ap¬ 
proximates  it.  To  make  voices  come 
from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  shaft,  the 
microphone  in  an  ordinary  studio  is 
used.  The  sound  from  this  micro¬ 
phone  travels  to  a  control  panel  in 
the  normal  manner,  where  it  comes 
through  the  loudspeaker.  At  the  same 
time  a  second  wire  carries  the  same 
voices  down  to  an  echo  chamber  on 
another  floor  of  the  building.  This 
echo  chamber  is  nothing  more  than  a 
long  reverberating  room  with  a  loud¬ 
speaker  at  one  end  and  a  microphone 
at  the  other.  Sound  comes  out  of  the 
loudspeaker  and  is  bounced  across  the 
room  and  picked  up  by  the  second 
mike.  From  there  it  returns  to  con¬ 


trol  panel  where  it  comes  out  over  a 
second  loudspeaker  and  is  mixed  with 
the  direct  sound  from  the  first  loud¬ 
speaker  in  a  ratio  of  25%  direct  to 
75%  indirect  sound.  The  sound  ef¬ 
fects  in  a  radio  play  must  seem  real 
and  must  be  on  time  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  impressions. 

In  traveling  from  one  studio  to  an¬ 
other,  I  have  noted  the  vast  difference 
in  the  assortment  of  material  used. 
In  the  large  studios  very  little  is  left 
to  be  done  by  hand  or  to  be  invented. 
Every  sound  that  can  be  made  has  its 
own  special  contraption.  In  the  small 
studio,  such  as  WHBI,  little  or  no 
sound  effects  are  used  because  they 
have  no  dramas  on  their  program. 
WAAT  and  WHOM  in  Jersey  City, 
being  small  stations,  have  small  sound 
departments.  The  producer  must  be 
alert,  fast  thinking  and  depend  upon 
his  ingenuity  to  get  the  desired  effects 
for  successful  modem  broadcasting. 

4. 

TASTE  OF  A  LORDLY  SENIOR 
AND  A  LOWLY  FRESHMAN 
IN  RADIO 

John  Maszulli 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
taste  of  the  high  and  mighty  seniors, 
and  the  lowly  freshmen?  Of  course 
there  should  be ;  after  all  it  took  them 
four  years  to  become  a  senior;  but  in 
a  recent  Barringer  radio  poll  between 
these  two  classes  the  results  were  sur¬ 
prising. 

The  senior  A’s  chose  as  their  favor¬ 
ite  pr<^am  the  Lux  Radio  Theater. 
This  is  a  dramatic  program  presented 
once  each  week.  It  usually  furnishes 
a  preview  of  SOTie  recent  picture. 
Next  in  line  for  the  seniors  were 
Ellery  Queen.  This  is  a  mystery  story 
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presented  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
They  give  you  the  crime  by  enacting 
it.  Then  they  allow  you  to  try  to 
solve  it.  Since  all  of  us  are  curious 
about  our  detective  powers,  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  very  close  second.  Then 
in  third  place  came  The  Make  Be¬ 
lieve  Ballroom.  This  is  a  musical 
program  presented  every  evening  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays.  It  offers  recordings  of 
America’s  favorite  sons  of  music  and 
rhythm.  In  fourth  place  came  the 
nation’s  king  of  swing — that’s  right, 
you’ve  guessed  it — Glenn  Miller.  The 
Hit  Parade  and  the  Aldrich  Family 
took  top  honors  also.  Further  down 
the  list  came  Professor  Quiz,  Infor¬ 
mation  Please,  and  Kay  Kyser.  The 
only  two  classical  musical  programs 
listed  were  the  Ford  Symphony  Hour 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

The  Freshies’  choice  for  top  honors 
was  that  old  musical  standby.  The 
Malee  Believe  Ballroom.  The  musical 
swing  sessions  of  the  air  seemed  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  underlings  all  the 
way  through.  Ellery  Queen  was  pop¬ 
ular  as  it  was  in  the  seniors’  choice. 
The  freshmen  seem  to  like  a  mystery 
also.  In  third  place  was  the  Lux 
Radio  Theater.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  reason  for  the  program’s  popular¬ 
ity  is  the  moving  pictures,  for  you 
can  discover  whether  a  picture  is 
worth  seeing  or  not.  A  peculiar  thing 
about  the  results  is  that  if  you  reverse 
the  order  of  the  programs  listed  above 
you  will  have  the  results  of  the  first 
three  programs  chosen  by  the  seniors. 
In  a  tie  for  third  was  Glen  Miller. 
The  HU  Parade  and  Kay  Kyser  were 
mentioned  also.  Sammy  Kay  and  the 
Aldrich  Family  took  next  honors. 
There  was  not  a  classical  program  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  whole  list  for  the  fresh¬ 
men. 


Contrasting  these  results,  we  find  * 
that  although  the  first  few  choices  | 
were  the  same  in  both  classes,  the 
seniors  showed  that  their  tendency 
was  toward  quiz  programs  and  pro¬ 
grams  with  some  intellectual  value. 

The  freshmen,  however,  like  swing 
music  and  stories.  They  chose  pro¬ 
grams  with  little  or  no  serious  mental 
content.  As  the  results  show  the  hi^ 
and  mighty  seniors’  radio  programi 
are  influenced  by  their  four  years  of 
high  school  life,  while  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  freshmen  still  have  the  four 
years  before  them.  Because  of  this 
difference  the  freshies’  choice  has  not 
reached  the  standard  of  the  seniors. 

6. 

RADIO  RECORDINGS 
Clarence  S.  Janifeb 

Broadcasts  are  divided  roughly  in¬ 
to  two  classes:  “live”  performances 
and  programs  taken  from  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  recordings.  Three  of  the 
most  prominent  reasons  for  having 
radio  recordings  are :  a  station  can  be 
run  much  more  cheaply;  many  times 
speeches  of  importance  have  been 
made  and  have  been  missed  by  a  great 
many  people ;  and  a  spurt  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  recordings  has  enabled  each 
station  to  choose  its  own  time  for  a 
given  program  and  has  offered  just 
the  flexibility  which  is  especially 
needed  by  isolated  stations. 

In  the  matter  of  a  station  being  run 
more  cheaply  because  of  its  playing 
records  it’s  not  hard  to  see  that  if  a 
station  has  much  time  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  use  records  rather  than 
human  talent.  Of  course  if  a  program 
is  being  sponsored,  the  station  gets 
paid  for  taking  care  of  both  the  play-  . 
ing  of  the  records  and  the  advertising  4 
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of  the  product  which  is  sponsoring 
the  program.  If  people  have  missed 
a  speech,  they  are  able  to  hear  it  by 
listening  to  a  recording  of  it  at  a  later 
time. 

Some  of  the  stations  in  this  vicinity 
which  rely  largely  on  recordings  for 
their  day’s  programs  are:  WMCA, 
WNYC,  WNEW,  WBNX,  and 
WQXR.  WMCA’s  programs  are 
largely  of  popular  music.  The  time 
used  for  recordings  by  this  station  is 
about  six  hours  a  day.  WNYC’s  pro¬ 
grams  are  of  classical  music.  This 
station  has  a  library  of  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  classical  recordings.  The  best- 
known  recorded  programs  of  this  sta¬ 
tion  are  the  Sunrise  Symphony  at 
7.00  a.  m.,  the  MasterworJe  Hour  at 
9.00  a.  m.,  and  the  Midday  Symphony 
at  12.00  The  time  used  by  this  sta¬ 
tion  for  recorded  programs  is  about 
six  hours  a  day.  WNEW’s  programs 
have  music  of  a  popular  nature.  The 
most  popular  program  of  this  station 
is  the  Make-Believe  Ballroom.  This 
has  two  divisions,  one  in  the  morning 
at  10.00  and  the  other  in  the  evening 
at  5.30.  This  station  is  known  by  its 
slogan :  “Serving  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  twenty-four  hours  a  day.”  Of 
these  twenty-four  hours  about  twelve 
are  used  for  recorded  music.  WBNX’s 
recorded  broadcasts  are  both  popular 
and  classical  with  the  latter  having 
the  edge.  It  can  boast  of  being  the 
station  that  pleases  all  nationalities 
because  its  recordings  are  in  many 
languages.  This  station  uses  about  five 
hours  for  recorded  programs.  WQXR 
may  well  be  proud  of  itself  as  it  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  musicians  for 
its  classical  recorded  programs.  It 
IS  the  first  station  to  use  tape  trans¬ 
mission.  Tape  transmission  is  using 
a  narrow  continuous  film.  Upon  the 


coated  surface  of  this  film  a  sapphire 
stylus,  operated  by  a  vibrating  arma¬ 
ture,  traces  minute  lateral  bonds. 
These  are  converted  into  sound  by  a 
photoelectric  cell.  The  “playing”  of 
the  film  a  continuous  performance, 
thus  avoids  the  scratch  and  damage  of 
a  needle,  and  unlimited  replayings 
are  jxwsible.  The  time  used  by  this 
station  for  recorded  music  is  about 
seven  hours  a  day. 

For  each  fifteen  minutes  recorded 
music,  to  be  on  one  side  of  a  disc,  with 
or  without  commercial  continuity  or 
announcements,  the  rehearsing  and 
recording  of  which  does  not  exceed 
one  hour,  per  man  $18.00.  If  min¬ 
utes  of  recording  is  finished  and  addi¬ 
tional  recording  is  made,  then  for  each 
five  minutes  or  less  of  recorded  music, 
per  man  $6.00  header,  double  price. 
These  rules  do  not  apply  to  recordings 
made  for  local  and  non-commercial 
purposes. 

We  have  seen  that  by  twirling  the 
dial  we  can  get  records  to  suit  our 
mood.  A  high  school  student  wanting 
plenty  of  swing  music  or  on  the  other 
hand  some  classical  music,  can  get 
this  simply  by  turning  the  dial  of  his 
radio.  Recorded  programs  make  up 
a  great  part  of  all  the  programs  en¬ 
joyed  by  high  school  pupils.  Indeed 
recording  is  a  great  invention. 

6. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 
Eugene  Prandato 

With  its  innumerable  moods,  its 
pathos  and  poignancy,  and  its  gaiety 
and  sparkle,  music  has  endowed  the 
radio  with  immortality.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  what  the  radio, 
or  even  the  world  would  be  without 
music?  What?  The  radio  without 
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music?  A  world  without  music?  Ab¬ 
surd!  Yes,  a  life  without  music  is 
quite  unthinkable  because  music  is 
life.  The  radio  breathes  life  in  all 
its  forms,  and  puts  it  to  every  use. 
When  a  play  is  presented,  the  music 
sets  the  scenes  and  acts  as  the  curtain. 
The  magical  notes  also  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  during  the  scenes.  Then  of 
course  music  invariably  opens  and 
closes  the  programs. 

The  programs  devoted  to  music  are 
just  as  varied  as  vegetables  in  soup. 
However,  these  programs  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups:  swing,  semi- 
classical,  and  classical.  Hundreds  of 
youth  today  are  devotees  of  swing, 
jitterbugs  to  you  all.  Their  “feet  heat¬ 
ers”  may  be  heard  any  day  or  night 
in  the  week  without  fail.  Mr.  Glenn 
Miller  and  the  Andrew  Sisters  are  en¬ 
joying  such  tremendous  popularity 
that  they  have  short  sessions  several 
times  a  week.  Several  of  the  better 
“jive  dealer-uppers”  include:  Kay 
Kyser  with  his  undesirable  personal¬ 
ity,  Sammy  Kaye,  Gene  Krupa,  Tom¬ 
my  Dorsey,  Tommy  Tucker,  and  Orin 
Tucker  with  wee  Bonnie  Baker.  With 
the  jitterbug  army  more  subdued, 
swing  is  blossoming  into  a  better  fruit. 

Just  as  popular  as  the  swing  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  semi-classical  and  classi¬ 
cal  music  features.  Many  stations 
broadcast  the  haunting  melodies  of 


Strause,  Herbert,  and  other  li^t  op¬ 
era  writers,  and  fortunately  they’re  on 
the  air  quite  often.  One  of  the  finest 
programs  of  American  music  is  the 
Musical  Americana,  presided  over  hj 
the  eminent  Deems  Taylor,  with  mu¬ 
sic  by  Raymond  Paige’s  orchestra. 
The  program  is  essentially  one  of 
things  American,  by  Americans,  and 
for  Americans.  Mr.  Taylor’s  selec¬ 
tions  and  commentaries  are  strikingly 
given,  and  a  delight  to  hear.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  beauty  implanted 
by  ikir.  Paige’s  one  hundred  men.  For 
those  who  love  good  music,  and  seek 
relaxation.  Musical  Americana  is  the 
program.  The  strictly  classical  fea¬ 
tures  are  also  sticking  feathers  they 
are.  The  Saturday  broadcasts  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  are  the  su¬ 
preme  pinnacles  of  entertainment.  To 
many  music-lovers  whose  means  ban 
visits  to  the  opera,  these  broadcasts 
are  the  conquering  gernals.  During 
the  week  many  of  the  smaller  stations 
are  constantly  sending  the  beloved  op¬ 
eras  over  the  air  waves.  Comes  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  Ford  Hour,  another  big- 
time  and  the  very  popular  broadcasts 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Even  at  daybreak 
the  golden  voice  of  music  issues  from 
our  loudspeakers  for  jack-of-all-trades 
that  it  is,  it  gives  radio  the  spark  vital 
for  life. 
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PUPIL  PREFERENCES 

By  PAUL  F.  LAZARSFELD 


The  Office  of  Radio  Research 
(formerly  Princeton  Radio  Re¬ 
search  Project)  is  just  preparing 
for  publication  an  elaborate  volume 
entitled,  Radio  and  the  Printed  Pa{fe, 
which  deals  with  the  role  of  radio  in 
education  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  role  of  print.  The  volume 
is  based  on  the  analysis  of  a  great 
number  of  studies  made  chiefly  anoong 
adults.  One  study  yielded  a  table, 
however,  which  might  be  interesting 
for  educators  and  is  therefore  commu¬ 
nicated  here. 

In  response  to  the  question,  “What 
are  some  of  the  radio  programs  from 
which  you  learn  something  ?”  after 
which  three  spaces  were  left  for  their 
answers,  754  high  school  students  at 
Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  named  the  following  pro¬ 
grams.  Their  ideas  of  educational 
programs  may  be  of  interest  to  educa¬ 
tors  (May,  1938). 

Program  Percent 

Professor  Quiz  . 34.2% 

dang  Busters . 30.5 

Cavalcade  of  America . 17.0 

March  of  Time . 13.8 

Lux  Radio  Theater .  7.7 

The  Answer  Man  . 4.4 

We  the  People .  4.3 

Lowell  Thomas  .  4.1 

Uncle  Jim’s  Question  Bee  . . .  3.6 
Ripley’s  Believe  It  or  Not. . . .  2.4 

Boake  Carter .  2.3 

Good  Will  Hour .  2.1 

True  or  False . '. . .  2.0 

Ford  Hour .  1.9 


What’s  My  Name .  1.8 

Lone  Ranger  .  1.4 

American  School  of  the  Air..  1.2 

Walter  Winchell  .  1.1 

Five  Star  Final .  1.0 

Warden  Lawes .  1.0 

Court  of  Human  Relations  . .  1.0 

Kate  Smith  .  1.0 

Death  Valley  Days .  1.0 

ACTIVITIES  OF  AN  AMATEUR 
RADIO  CLUB* 

Bt  Mur&at  Holdman 

The  chief  purpose  of  our  radio  club 
is  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  technical  side  of  radio.  A 
combined  practical  and  theoretical 
course  in  radio  is  offered  to  members. 

Our  club  meets  on  Friday  after¬ 
noons.  After  the  business  meeting  we 
are  ready  either  to  transmit,  listen  to 
an  advanced  member  lecture  on  the¬ 
ory,  practice  the  “code,”  construct  a 
one-tube  receiver  or  some  other  ele¬ 
mentary  unit.  Of  all  these  and  other 
club  activities  the  meetings  at  which 
we  broadcast  are  most  popular  with 
the  members.  We  use  a  twenty-watt 
transmitter  tuned  to  the  160  meter 
phone  band.  The  transmitter  was 
built  by  the  members  themselves.  Af¬ 
ter  tuning  it  we  are  ready  either  to 
call  a  “CQ”  or  a  station  with  whom 
we  have  previously  made  a  schedule. 
Usually  all  the  members  speak  into  the 
microphone  to  the  amateur  with  whom 
we  have  made  contact,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  talking  to  other  operators  al- 


rd  Hour .  1.9  ways  thrills  the  new  member. 

*  At  We«quahio  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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To  start  a  radio  club  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  number  of  interested 
students  who  are  cooperative  and  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Soon  the  members  begin 
to  experiment  and  study  radio  at  home 
as  well  as  in  school  and  the  success 
of  the  club  is  assured. 

OUR  RADIO  STUDIO 
By  Tobie  Borin  stein 
Teacher  —  Mrs.  Vivian  Siener 
Manual  Training  High  School 
Indianapolis 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
that  we  studied  in  our  speech  class 
this  semester  was  radio  speaking  and 
appreciation.  We  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  microphone  speaking.  The 
microphone  calls  for  variety  of  tone 
and  clear  diction  that  ought  to  iron 
out  many  a  speech  difficulty. 

We  were  all  curious  about  our  own 
voices,  but  fince  we  couldn’t  hear 
them,  we  learned  from  the  sound  of 
others  and  the  criticism  of  members 
of  the  class. 

The  school’s  public  address  system 
in  the  auditorium  was  used  for  our 
class  work.  With  closed  curtains,  the 
stage  was  converted  into  a  studio  while 
the  auditorium  was  used  for  ampli¬ 
fiers  and  the  listening  members  of  the 
class. 

We  talked  about  our  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  in  regard  to  programs,  announc¬ 
ers,  and  radio  entertainment  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

We  tried  our  hands  at  writing  our 
own  scripts  —  everything  from  news 
commentating  with  commercials  and 
announcements,  interviews,  question 
boxes  to  a  bit  of  original  drama  with 
sound  effects. 


The  three  main  factors  gained  from 
this  type  work  were: 

1.  Greater  care  taken  with  clear 
enunciation. 

2.  Growth  of  a  vivid  vocabulary. 

3.  Deeper  appreciation  for  radio 
programs. 

I  have  always  been  a  radio  fan,  but 
never  have  I  listened  more  enthusias¬ 
tically  than  I  do  now.  This  added  in¬ 
terest  is  no  doubt  a  carry-over  from 
our  radio  work  in  speech  class. 

MY  FLUTE  AND  I  TAKE  PART 
IN  A  RADIO  PROGRAM 

By  Sidney  Flack 

Teacher  —  Miss  Mary  Connor 
Broad  Ripple  High  School 
Indianapolis 

Last  week,  my  flute  and  I  went  to 
WIRE,  Indianapolis,  to  broadcast 
over  the  High  School  Workshop  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  High  School  Choir.  It 
was  an  intensely  interesting  adven¬ 
ture  for  me  since  I  had  never  been 
in  a  broadcasting  station  before.  Mr. 
Hall,  our  vocal  instructor,  grouped 
the  choir  about  the  microphone;  then 
went  into  the  engineer’s  room  to  listen 
to  the  voices.  He  had  to  experiment 
a  great  deal  before  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  result.  I  noticed  that  he 
placed  the  bass  voices  in  front  of  the 
sopranos  which  is  an  unusual  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  choir. 

My  part  was  to  play  an  obligato  for 
one  of  the  songs.  It  wasn’t  hard,  but 
it  is  so  different  to  play  for  an  unseen 
audience  that  the  microphone  seems 
like  a  great  listening  monster. 

This  radio  experience  was  a  won¬ 
derful  stimulation  to  our  choir  and 
to  me,  however.  We  all  listen  care¬ 
fully  to  radio  choirs  to  discover  how 
we  can  improve  ours. 
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SCRIPT  WRITING 
Bt  Mabt  Louise  Gullioj? 

Teachers  —  Mr.  Robert  Auble 
Miss  Irene  McLean 
Arsenal  Technical  Schools 
Indianapolis 

The  dictionary  defines  a  radio  as 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  or  tele¬ 
phony  ;  equipment  for  transmitting 
messages.  To  me  radio  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  mass  of  wires,  tubes,  and  all 
such  paraphernalia,  that  by  some 
miracle  broadcasts  a  continued  stream 
of  interesting  and  delightful  programs 
from  early  morning  until  the  wee 
small  hours. 

However,  what  interests  me  the 
most  about  radio  is  the  writing  and 
preparation  of  scripts.  Of  the  few 
scripts  I  have  tried  to  write  only  one 
has  been  successful.  My  script,  a 
radio  adaptation  of  Shakespeare’s 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  was  given 
on  the  High  School  Workshop  pro¬ 
gram  over  Station  WIRE,  on  January 
29,  1940. 

To  many  people  it  would  seem  that 
the  script  is  only  one  of  the  aids  to 
the  radio  stars,  the  same  as  the  direc¬ 
tors,  the  sound  effect  men,  and  the 
operator  in  the  control  room.  In  real¬ 
ity  the  script  is  the  one  and  only  offi¬ 
cial  guide  for  the  actors  and  the  other 
people  connected  with  the  program. 
Each  person  who  is  connected  with  the 
pit^am  is  given  a  complete  script, 
which  contains  all  the  available  in¬ 
formation  for  the  program.  A  clear 
description  of  each  character,  the 
name  of  each  person  assigned  to  each 
role,  and  all  the  sound  effects  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  features  of  a  good 
script. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
scripts  to  be  written.  The  simplest 
type  is  the  script  for  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram.  The  script  must  include  nil 


the  titles  of  the  selections  to  be  played 
and  also  a  brief  statement  by  the  an¬ 
nouncer  between  selections  as  to  the 
number  that  will  follow.  Whenever 
a  well-known  artist  is  going  to  sing  a 
solo  with  an  orchestra,  it  is  proper  to 
announce  the  name  of  the  person.  If 
the  program  is  operatic  or  classic 
music  a  brief  summary  of  the  story 
or  the  setting  for  the  selection  might 
be  included.  The  main  difficulty  in 
writing  this  type  of  script  is  that  if 
the  writer  is  not  very  careful  the  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  repetitions  and 
in  this  way  extremely  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  to  the  listeners. 

Between  the  simplest  kind  of  script, 
the  musical  programs  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  script,  the  highly  dramatic, 
there  are  several  well-known  types  of 
programs.  For  instance.  The  Musical 
Revue,  the  “Gag”  Continuity,  Talks, 
Interviews,  and  many  others.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  most  difficult  script  to  write 
would  be  the  highly  dramatic.  This 
script  would  involve  many  new  tech¬ 
niques,  and  a  great  deal  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  radio. 

The  writer  of  a  dramatic  program 
or  of  any  radio  continuity  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  devices 
of  composition,  studio  and  microphone 
techniques,  of  sound  effects,  timing, 
etc.  When  the  writer  begins  to  write 
a  new  script,  the  theme  is  the  first 
thing  he  must  decide  upon.  When 
this  is  decided,  the  next  step  is  the 
plan  or  outline.  After  the  outline  is 
completed  it  includes  the  plot,  the 
highpoint  often  referred  to  as  the  cli¬ 
max,  and  enough  small  incidents  to 
keep  the  listeners’  interest  aroused 
continually.  After  all  this  has  been 
done,  the  writer  proceeds  to  write  the 
first  draft  of  the  script  Usually  the 
first  draft  has  many  faults;  to  im¬ 
prove  the  script  to  its  perfection,  it 
may  have  to  be  rewritten  many  times. 
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Microphone  Qub  of 
QifFord  J.  Scott  High  School 


AnMunctr:  The  Microphone  Club 
presents 

THE  PSYCHOSIS  OF  ALEX 

Music. 

Announcer:  This  is  the  stor}'  of 
frustrated  youth.  Encompassed  with¬ 
in  it  are  all  the  annoyances,  the  vexa¬ 
tions,  the  petty  irritations  that  the 
younger  generation  takes  so  seriously, 
worries  about  incessantly,  and  often 
allows  to  drive  to  distraction.  Yet  all 
hidden  behind  a  carefree  exterior. 
This  is  the  tale  of  one  young  man, 
who  might  be  in  any  of  the  high 
schools  that  house  nine  million  stu¬ 
dents  in  America.  It  is  the  serious 
story  of  a  life  that  is  cartooned  in  the 
best  magazines,  that  is  satirized  by 
radio  comedians,  one  that  the  very 
spirit  of  adolescence  itself  makes  fun 
of — ^but  nevertheless  the  serious  life 
they  live.  (Pause) 

Further  explanations  would  be  su¬ 
perfluous  —  let  us  take  you  to  our 
drama. 

Music:  Up  and  then  behind  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  following: 

Alex:  Yeah,  I  am  a  fool.  Put  me 
down,  Alex  Otis,  for  a  dim-wit.  A 
dumb,  stupid,  no-acoount,  thick-head¬ 
ed  lout.  That’s  me.  Gee  I  .  .  .  Here 
I  am — ^twelve  years  of  school  and  still 
an  ignoramus,  a  good-for-nothing.  Oh, 
why  in  heaven’s  name  did  it  have  to 
happen  to  me!  If  only  I  had  it  to 


live  over  again  1  If  only  I  was — were 
— old  enough  to  be  out  of  this  .  .  . 
and  not  such  a  heel. 

Voices:  (1)  He’s  crazy.  (2)  He’i 
foolish.  (3)  He’s  a  dope.  (4)  Who 
would  do  a  thing  like  that  ?  (5)  Foot 
(6)  Why  did  he  do  it?  (7)  Nit  wit 
(8)  He’s  crazy.  (9)  What  a  dumb 
cluck. 

Old  Man:  Eh?  What’s  all  this 
talk?  I  jist  don’t  seem  to  get  the 
drift  of  this  here — ^now  when  I  was  a 
boy  .  .  . 

Mat%:  What’s  that?  What’s  troubl¬ 
ing  you  ?  I  didn’t  hear  about  any¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  understand. 

Small  Boy:  You  didn’t  used  to  act 
like  this,  Alex  —  What’sa  matter? 
Please  tell  me. 

Woman:  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
I’m  an  inquisitive  person,  but  tell  me 
just  what  there  is  that  is  bothering 
you,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  feel  much 
better. 

Alex:  That’s  the  trouble— everyone 
at  once  is  trying  to  help  me,  then 
when  you  need  someone  —  there’s  no 
one.  They  don’t  understand  a  fel¬ 
low.  You  think  you  felt  the  same 
way  when  you  were  young,  but  you 
didn’t.  You  don’t  seem  to  realize  it, 
but  life  is  a  lot  tougher  now  than  it 
was  then.  You  don’t  understand  me 
I  tell  you  though,  I’m  a  dope,  a  thick¬ 
headed  imbecile,  a  fool,  that’s  what! 

Father:  I’m  the  boy’s  father.  He 
never  used  to  act  this  way.  Why 
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doesn’t  he  confide  in  me?  I  know  I 
could  help  him  out,  if  he’d  only  let 
me.  Say,  if  he  thinks  he  is  living  in 
a  hard  life,  he  should  have  seen  me 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Why  every  day  I 
walked  three  miles  to  school  (fade) 
and  I  never  complained  of  anything. 

Alex:  All  parents  are  alike — they 
all  say  the  same  things.  About  the 
way  they  walked  so  far  to  school,  and 
had  to  work  so  hard.  Things  have 
changed,  I  tell  you.  We’re  not  living 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  any  more 
— this  is  1940. 

Father:  (Fade  in)  Son,  you’ve  no 
idea  how  lucky  you  are.  How  I  wish 
I  were  your  age  again  with  no  respon¬ 
sibilities,  no  appointments  to  keep, 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  school.  When 
you  are  grown  up,  you’ll  look  back  on 
today  and  think  of  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest  times  of  your  life.  Just  im¬ 
agine  it — ^time  to  read,  time  to  play, 
lots  of  rest,  no  responsibilities. 

Alex:  Yeah,  that’s  what  they’ve 
been  saying  for  years  and  years.  Oh, 

I  get  so  sick  and  tired  of  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again.  Sure ' 
they’ll  punish  me  if  I  talk  like  this 
of  them,  sure  I  should  show  respect 
to  my  elders — but  what  does  it  get 
me — look  at  the  fix  I’m  in  now.  And 
all  because  of  my  stupidity.  I  know 
maybe  I  should  have  listened,  but  I 
thought  I  was  wise.  But  I  wasn’t. 

I  was  just  stupid  I 

Old  Man:  There’s  that  boy  again. 
What  did  you  do  that  was  wrong  ?  It 
couldn’t  really  be  as  bad  as  you  make 
it  out  to  be.  Nothing  ever  is  as  bad 
as  it  seems. 

Stnall  Boy:  Why  don’t  you  play 
with  me  after  school  any  more,  Alex  ? 
What  makes  you  so  sad,  Alex  ? 

Woman:  Come,  it  couldn’t  be  as 


bad  as  it  seems  to  be  to  you.  Tell  ua 
about  it,  and  what  you’ve  done. 

Alex:  There  they  go  again.  Mak¬ 
ing  believe  they  don’t  Imow.  And 
trying  to  be  so  helpful.  Well,  any¬ 
way,  maybe  it  will  do  you  good  to 
hear  me  tell  you  what  happened.  It 
wasn’t  just  one  thing — but  everything 
— one  after  another,  then  all  at  once. 
You  think  everything  is  all  right  then 
all  the  things,  like  separate  bricks,  all 
fall  on  ya  at  once — a  whole  ton  of 
them.  Did  ya  hear  my  father  talking 
about  not  having  any  responsibilities? 
Well,  that’s  wrong.  All  day  long 
people  heckle  me  about  what  I  should 
be  doing  and  what  I  should  have 
done  .  .  .  (Fade) 

Wonum  Teacher  No.  1 :  Your  criti¬ 
cism  of  Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man”  ought 
to  be  no  less  than  three  pages.  You 
can  begin  with  a  statement  of  his  pur^ 
poses.  (Fade.)  Then  consider  the 
verities  of  man’s  search  for  truth  .  .  . 

Man  Teacher  No.  1:  (Fading  in) 
You’ll  find  on  the  next  page,  exercise 
number  forty^four  with  six  originals 
to  do.  Of  course  they  are  difficult, 
but  if  you  can  solve  them  you  can  be 
sure  you  know  the  theorems  (fade) 
and  axioms  that  we  have  been  study- 
ing  .  .  . 

Man  Teacher  No.  2:  (Fading  in) 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  want  to  discover 
just  how  it  is  possible  for  scientists 
to  predict  the  time  of  eruption  of  vol¬ 
canoes.  In  the  library  you  will  find 
these  books  that  will  help  you  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  discussion.  (Fade.)  In 
the  pamphlet  file,  in  the  books  num¬ 
bered  500  .  .  . 

Woman  Teacher  No.  £:  You  have 
been  spending  altogether  too  little 
time  on  your  home-work.  Now  to¬ 
morrow,  I  want  you  to  spend  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  Adam’s  “Epic 
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of  America”  and  preparing  a  paper 
on  the  American  Dream  (fade)  and 
individnal  responsibilitiee  in  Ameri- 
can  citizenship  .  .  . 

Man  Teacher  No.  S:  You  have 
been  working  on  this  still  life  sketch 
for  three  days.  By  tomorrow  they 
should  be  finished  even  if  you  must 
take  them  home  and  spend  time  on 
them,  (fade)  for  there  are  so  many 
other  phases  which  we  .  .  . 

Mother:  Oh,  Alex,  I’m  so  glad 
you’re  home.  Will  you  run  down  to 
Main  Street  for  mother  and  see  whe¬ 
ther  you  can  get  a  package  of  bias 
tape  to  match  this.  I’ve  so  much  to 
do.  ( Fade )  This  dress.  Meals.  House¬ 
work.  The  baby  .  .  . 

Helen:  Alex,  you  won’t  forget  to¬ 
night  at  half  past  seven?  Bert  and 
Sarah  are  going  along,  too.  Mr.  Seen- 
man  told  his  class  they  ought  to  see 
“Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois”  too.  Bert 
will  call  at  my  place  then  we  can  all 
go  in  the  car  (fade)  and  be  out  of 
the  show  in  time  to  stop  in  at  the 
Colonial  .  .  . 

Father:  Say,  you  just  getting  home 
from  school  ?  Oh,  an  errand  to  Main 
Street,  huh?  Well — say,  don’t  forget 
those  ashes  must  be  out  in  time  for 
collection  tomorrow,  and  that  pile  of 
junk  in  the  comer  (fade)  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  that  you  didn’t  clean  out  after 
building  that  dog  house  must  be  clear¬ 
ed  away. 

Sound:  Something  suggesting  the 
pressure  of  these  responsibilities. 

Alex:  You  got  no  idea  how  many 
things  a  guy’s  got  to  do  in  a  day.  No 
responsibilities.  Nothing  but  fun. 
Time  to  read.  Time  to  play.  Yeah  I ! 
— You  got  any  idea  how  a  fellow  is 
going  to  have  any  fun  and  keep  every¬ 
body  else  happy  ? 

Music:  Up  and  out. 


Helen:  Oh,  Alex,  that  was  the  dirt¬ 
iest  trick  anyone  ever  played  on  me. 

.  .  .  Why  didn’t  you  ^ow  before 
you  made  a  date  with  me?  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Ralph  there  I’d  been 
stuck.  (Fade.)  What  did  you  promise 
for  when  you  knew  your  father 
wouldn’t  let  you  go  out. 

Alex:  And  girls!  Funny  ain’t  it 
how  ya  have  ta  play  up  to  the  girls. 
And  me,  have  I  got  time  for  girls? 
(Fade.)  They  won’t  leave  me  alone. 

Sound:  Receiver  being  placed  on 
hook. 

Father:  Who’s  that  you’re  going  to 
see  at  eight  instead  of  half  past  seven  t 
You  were  out  last  night  and  two 
nights  last  week.  You  just  call  that 
fellow  up  and  tell  him  you’re  staying 
in.  You’ve  just  about  broken  me  with 
that  last  sinus  attack  you  had.  First 
thing  you  know  you’ll  be  on  your  ba<i 
again.  (Fade.)  Lord  only  knows 
where  I’d  be  if  I’d  let  you  do  as  yon 
please. 

Helen:  ( Fading  in )  Alex,  that’s  the 
last  time  you’ll  ever  stand  me  up. 
Ralph  didn’t  have  to  stay  in  and  en¬ 
tertain  “relatives  from  Philadelphia” 
when  I  asked  him  to  go  along  with 
me  and  Bert  and  Sarah.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  ever  speak  to  me  again.  And 
here  you  can  have  this  pin,  too 
(Fade.)  Anybody’d  think  you  were 
Mayor  Martens  or  somebody. 

Miss  Simpson:  (Fading  in)  And 
that’ll  be  all!  Now  don’t  forget,  one 
hour  after  school  from  now  on  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Here’s  an  ad¬ 
mit  slip,  go  to  your  class.  Next  .  .  . 
What  do  you  want,  Alexander?  .  .  . 
Late  .  .  .  Overslept.  Do  you  have  a 
note  from  home  ?  Do  you  realize  this 
is  the  third  time  you’ve  been  late  this 
month  ?  This  must  stop !  I’ve  warned 
you.  You’ll  make  up  an  hour  after 
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aehool.  Ah,  ah-h,  no  alibis  about 
track  practice,  you  should  have 
thought  of  that  before.  You’ll  be  in 
this  office  at  3.06.  Here’s  your  slip. 
Now  go  to  your  home  room.  (Fade.) 
Now  Alex,  I  told  you  not  to  argue 
with  me. 

Alex:  Argue  with  her,  can  you  beat 
it,  I  had  to  argue  with  her.  That 
made  it  three  hours.  That  meant  no 
track.  And  that  makes  me  a  lug. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  gang  thinks 
of  a  dumb  cluck  like  that  ?  I  tell  ya 
it’s  wrong.  There’s  no  justice.  The 
land  of  the  free!  Free  education! 
Equal  opportunity !  Boloney !  ( Fade.) 
You’re  supposed  to  work  and  have 
recreation  .  .  .  and  no  responsibili¬ 
ties.  .  .  . 

Yoicee:  (In  unison  —  fading  in.) 
.  .  .  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.  For  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

H.  R.  Teacher:  (Reading  an¬ 
nouncements.)  Glee  club  rehearsal  at 
3.10.  Year  book  editorial  staff  in  212 
at  3.10.  Girl  Reserves  meet  at  the 
St  Paul  church  at  four  o’clock.  (Then 
directly.)  There  are  library  slips  for 
Grace,  Henry  and  Alex.  By  the  way 
Alex,  have  you  settled  up  for  those 
“Ivory  Door”  tickets,  yet  f  And, 
class,  your  second  payment  to  the  year 
book  is  long  over-due.  Helen  has  an 
announcement 

Helen:  As  you  know,  we  are  having 
our  Senior  Dance  two  weeks  from  to¬ 
night  We’ll  have  Jimmie  Dare’s  or¬ 
chestra,  refreshments,  and  plenty  of 
fun  for  everybody.  Tickets  are  one 
dollar  and  a  half  a  couple.  And  our 
committee  (begin  fade)  wants  every 
senior  to  sign  up  for  tickets.  This’ll 
be  our  last  social  affair  and  we  must 
make  it  a  big  success. 

Alex:  Well,  ya  ask  what’s  the 


point?  What’s  this  got  to  do  with 
goin’  nuts  ?  We’re  getting  there.  .  .  . 
That’s  how  the  day  had  begun. 
Bright,  cheerful,  joyous,  not  a  care  in 
the  world,  no  responsibilities.  ...  A 
poor  beginning  means  a  pleasant  end¬ 
ing.  Shakespeare  or  somebody  said 
that.  But  see  how  much  he  knew 
about  life.  I  knew  there’d  be  trouble 
in  that  first  class;  how  did  they  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  write  about  Pope  with  for¬ 
ty  million  other  things  to  do.  And 
besides,  she’d  not  collect  the  papers. 
( Fade.)  Anyway,  at  least,  that’s  what 
I  thought  .  .  . 

Woman  Teacher  No.  1:  Will  you 
please  pass  the  homework  forward? 
Yes,  I  want  all  the  papers  passed  to 
the  front  of  the  room. 

Boy:  Gee,  I  forgot  to  do  mine. 
Did  you  do  yours,  Tom? 

Another  Boy:  Nah,  but  this  course 
is  easy — all  you  have  to  do  is  get  the 
final  exam  from  the  class  before  us 
and  make  out  a  gyp  slip.  It’s  easy. 
You  can’t  get  caught. 

Woman  Teacher  No.  1 :  Alex,  I  see 
yon  didn’t  hand  in  any  homework 
again  today.  You  know  I  can’t  give 
you  a  mark  if  you  don’t  do  your  home¬ 
work  regularly.  (Fade.)  One  thing 
you  should  have  learned  in  high  school 
is  .to  be  prompt.  I  don’t  care  how 
much  English  you  have  learned  if  you 
have  learned  to  be  prompt.  .  .  . 

Alex:  But  I’d  do  it  tomorrow. 
Sure,  tomorrow.  But  how  about  Tom  ? 
He  didn’t  hand  in  a  paper.  And  does 
he  get  caught?  No!  Just  me  they 
pick  on.  Now  for  that  second  class, 
I  was  all  set.  Had  it  perfect.  I  knew 
it  was  right,  for  I  had  checked  those 
originals.  Math  is  easy.  When  it’s 
right,  it’s  right.  Now  Pope  —  well 
who  knows  what’s  right  —  what’s  the 
right  thing  to  say  about  a  guy  like 
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that?  But  math.  .  .  .  That’s  good 
— hut — that’s  what  goats  do — and  I 
was  the  goat  all  right.  (Fade.)  So 
in  I  walked  to  the  math  class  as  big 
as  anything.  .  .  . 

Voices:  (Fade  in  confusion  of 
voices  in  classroom  —  buzzer  —  voices 
down  a  hit.) 

Alex:  Well,  I  got  lesson  forty-three 
all  done  for  today.  Gee,  it  makes  you 
feel  good.  Do  you  think  the  finals 
will  be  tough  in  this? 

Chester:  Not  only  do  I  think  it  but 
I  know  it.  But  they  got  the  grades 
all  made  up  anyway.  What  cha  woi^ 
ryin’  about?  And  you’re  a  sucker  if 
you  grind  away  on  your  homework 
every  night.  Oh,  oh,  here  he  comes 
now. 

Voices:  (Class  quiets  down.) 

Man  Teacher  No.  1:  First,  I  want 
to  know  how  many  prepared  lesson 
forty-four  for  today.  .  .  .  Only  seven 
of  you?  How  did  that  happen? 

Alex:  You  told  us  to  work  on  43 
not  44.  I  did  lesson  43  for  today. 

Oiri:  No,  he  said  to  do  forty-four. 

Voices:  (Class  voices  give  protests 
of  “Yes,  that’s  right.”  “Na,  he  said 
43,”  “It  was  44,  that’s  what  I  did,” 
etc.,  etc.) 

Man  Teacher  No.  1:  I’m  sorry. 
( Class  quiets.)  I’m  sorry,  but  if  you 
don’t  listen  to  the  assignments,  I  don’t 
see  what  I  can  do  about  it.  If  you 
did  the  wrong  lesson,  of  course,  you 
get  no  credit  for  it. 

Voices:  (Confusion  again  such  as: 
“Can  we  have  till  tomorrow,”  “Let 
us  work  on  it  in  class,”  “Mine  are  all 
right,”  etc.)  (Then  down  and  out.) 

Alex:  What  a  dirty  trick  I  Gee,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try,  they’re  just 
working  against  you,  that’s  all.  But 
I,  I  thought  anyway  everything’d  be 
all  right,  just  as  Chet  had  said. 


And  so  it  was  all  day  long — eveiy 
day — day  after  day  it  was  the  same; 
do  this,  don’t  do  this,  don’t  do  that, 
pushed  here,  pushed  there  (fade)  go 
slow,  step  on  it,  .  .  . 

Voices:  (Fade  in — tn  succession.) 
(1)  Get  going;  (2)  Hold  it  up,  no 
running;  (3)  Hurry  up,  you’ll  be 
late;  (4)  Take  your  time;  (5)  Don’t 
mope;  (6)  Finish  this;  (fade)  (7) 
Start  that;  (8)  Don’t  forget;  (9) 
Stay  in;  (10)  Go  straight  home.  .  .  . 

Music:  Fast  repeated  rhythm — ser 
que  into  Home  Sweet  Home.  Down 
and  out. 

Mother:  (After  pause)  Alex,  Mrs. 
Kleinfelter  said  Ralph  was  sixth  from 
the  top  of  his  class.  Have  they  given 
out  the  standings  before  the  final  ex¬ 
amination. 

Father:  Where  do  you  stand,  son! 

Mother:  Oh,  John,  he  should  be  up 
near  the  top  after  the  way  we’ve 
worked  so  hard  with  Alex.  And  he 
is  more  intelligent  than  that  Klein- 
f el  ter  boy.  Oh,  Alex,  if  you  aren’t 
near  the  top.  I’ll  be  so  mortified.  Just 
today  at  the  bridge  luncheon,  I  told 
Mrs.  Smith  you  were  doing  so  well.  I 
just  know  we’ll  be  so  proud  when  you 
graduate. 

Father:  Oh,  Alex  is  doing  all  right, 
Catherine.  I’m  afraid  he  won’t  be 
valedictorian  or  anything  from  the 
tone  of  those  letters  from  the  princi¬ 
pal,  but  he’ll  get  through,  and  you 
don’t  need  to  fret.  But,  Alex,  you 
tend  to  business.  (Fade.)  Why  when 
I  was  in  school  I  had  to  walk  three 
miles.  .  .  . 

Alex:  That’s  the  way  it  was  at 
home.  If  they  weren’t  beefing  about 
my  grades,  then  they  were  making  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  Einstein  or  somebody  and 
making  me  feel  like  two  cents  because 
I  knew  how  stupid  I  was.  But  I 
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hadn’t  been  as  stupid  as  I  was  gonna 
be,  ...  I  was  a  dope  for  ever  think¬ 
ing  about  it  especially  since  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  necessary,  because  they 
probably  had  my  diploma  all  made  out 
at  that  very  moment.  I  told  you  al¬ 
ready  I  was  a  stupid  idiot;  just  plain 
dumb.  Why  couldn’t  I  start  over 
again?  Why  is  it  me  that  has  to  be 
such  a  fool,  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
school?  The  guy  who  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain  ? 

Old  Man:  There  he  is  again — say¬ 
ing  he  is  a  fool.  I  declare,  I  don’t 
know  what  this  younger  generation  is 
a-comin’  to. 

Oirl:  Did  he  say  he  was  stupid? 
I  still  don’t  think  so. 

Small  Boy:  Why  don’t  you  come 
and  see  Helen  any  more  ?  Why  aren’t 
you  smiling,  Alex? 

Woman:  You  keep  goin’  on  so 
about  bein’  a  dope.  It  still  doesn’t 
sound  so  bad  to  me.  Tell  us  the  rest 
of  it. 

Alex:  Well,  it  wasn’t  only  school 
that  was  getting  me  down  and  making 
a  fool  out  of  me.  There  was  Helen. 
Ever  since  I  stood  her  up  on  “Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois”  she  would  always 
look  queer-like  at  me.  But  she 
wouldn’t  even  speak  to  me.  It  was 
driving  me  nuts.  I  used  to  go  out 
with  her  pretty  often.  Told  the  folks 
that  I  was  working  in  the  library  or 
doing  a  project  for  science  with  one 
of  the  boys.  .  .  .  Then  I’d  always 
get  Sunday  night  That’s  why  I  went 
to  Young  People’s  Society. 

Music:  Sneak  in  hymn  Would 
Be  True." 

Alex:  If  I  hadn’t  been  such  a  fool, 
I’d  have  got  something  out  of  those 
meetings,  instead  of  just  sitting  close 
to  Helen  and  pullin’  off  all  the  latest 
Confucious  jokes  I’d  heard. 


Music:  Hymn  up  full  and  out. 

Alex:  But  me,  would  I  get  any  good 
out  of  church.  Not  me  1  Not  a  dope 
like  me.  I  thought  I  knew  all  the 
angles — at  least  I  acted  that  way,  but 
I  was  troubled.  Things  kept  piling 
up  on  me  so  that  I  almost  suffocated. 
If  I  hadn’t  tried  to  have  some  fun,  I’d 
died. 

Music:  Up  with  **8top  Ifs  Wonr 
derful" — end  with  the  **8lop**  . .  . . 

Voices:  (1)  Your  marks  are  drop¬ 
ping;  (2)  Where’s  your  homework? 
(3)  Late  again,  eh?  (4)  I’ll  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  this;  (5)  Aw,  c’mon  out 
with  us  tonight,  you  can  easy  get  the 
dough;  (6)  It  isn’t  every  night  you 
get  a  chance  like  this;  (7)  Go  on,  you 
can  copy  your  homework  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  (8)  Where’s  the  money,  Alex, 
for  those  senior  play  tickets;  (9) 
You’ll  have  to  pass  the  exam  if  you 
want  to  pass  the  course;  (10)  Let’s 
get  a  coke;  (11)  Why,  no,  Alex,  I 
want  a  banana  split;  (12)  Ya  have 
enough  money,  don’t  cha?  (13)  How 
much  did  you  win  on  the  machine; 
(14)  It’s  about  time  for  the  jackpot. 
Here  I’ll  lend  you  two  bits;  (16) 
Term  papers  tomorrow;  (16)  Put  a 
nickle  in  it  and  let’s  cut  the  rug. 

Music:  Dance  music. 

Voices:  Laughter. 

Music:  Dance  music  seque  into 
plaintive  tune,  maybe  solo  clarinet. 

Alex:  Yes,  I  thought  I’d  die.  Wish 
I  had.  Then  the  finals  came.  They 
were  still  letting  me  go  to  school.  I 
guessed  things  were  all  right  I  wish 
I’d  left  them  that  way.  But  I  guess 
my  imagination  was  working  on  me. 
I  just  had  to  pass.  So,  I  did  it. 

Voices:  (1)  He’d  better  look  out. 
(2)  Don’t  be  foolish;  (3)  That’s  a 
dopy  way  of  doing  it;  (4)  Why  he’s 
crazy;  (5)  Oh,  Alex,  don’t. 
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Alex:  I  handed  it  in.  It  couldn’t 
last  forever.  .  .  .  Things  whirled  in 
front  of  me  as  I  left  the  exam  room. 
Spots  danced  before  my  eyes.  But 
everything  was  all  right.  I’d  answered 
them  all.  Everything  was  all  right, 
yeah,  only  one  thing  was  wrong.  When 
I  tried  to  sleep,  oh,  what  a  fool  I’d 
been. 

Two  Voices:  (In  rhythm  faintly, 
establish,  then  Alex’s  voice  and 
groans).  He’s  a  dope;  he’s  a  sucker; 
he’s  a  fool;  he’s  no  good;  he’s  bats; 
he’s  a  cheater ;  he’ll  be  expelled.  ( Re¬ 
peat.) 

Alex:  Not  to  be  able  to  sleep.  A 
voice  inside  my  head.  I  closed  my 
eyes.  No  use,  I  couldn’t  sleep. 
(Voices.)  I  tossed.  I  turned.  I 
prayed.  Oh,  why  must  I  get  into  a 
mess  like  this?  Why  did  I  do  it? 
Why,  oh,  why?  (Cries.)  (Voices 
stop.)  ( Pause.) 

Alex:  (Composed.)  So  that’s  how 
it  was.  The  next  Monday  the  place 
was  not  the  same. 

Helen:  Good  morning,  Alex. 


Man  Teacher:  How  are  you,  Alex.^^? 

Woman  Teacher:  Hello,  Alex.  ; 

Alex:  That  was  now.  Something  ; 

was  wrong.  I  knew  it  for  sure.  As 
sure  as  if  a  hundred  teachers  told  me. 

Sound:  (Phone  buzzes  twice.) 

H.  R.  Teacher:  Yes — ^yes — allright 
Alex,  the  Principal  wishes  to  see  you 
right  away. 

Alex:  Easy,  just  like  that.  That’s 
how  it  was  to  have  a  ton  of  bricks  fall 
on  you.  You  would  think  it  would 
hurt.  No,  it  just  numbs  you,  makes 
you  dopy. 

Principal:  Alexander,  this  exami* 
nation  paper.  You  know  what  this 
means  for  you  ? 

Alex:  Yes.  ** 

Voices:  (1)  He’s  crazy.  (2)  He’s 
foolish.  (3)  He  cheated.  (4)  Who 
would  do  a  thing  like  that?  (5)  FooL 
(6)  Why  did  he  do  it?  (7)  Expelled. 

(8)  He’s  crazy.  (9)  What  a  dumb 
cluck. 

Alex:  (Flat.)  So  I’m  nuts.  So 
what  ? 

Music. 


PYRAMUS  and  THISBE 

In  Ttvo  Versions:  For  Stage  and  for  Radio 

By  ERIK  BARNOUW 

Presented  at  the  Fourth  School  Broadcast,  Chicago 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

NATIONAi:  BROADCASTING  COMPANY* 


(It  is  a  unique  privilege  to  present 
to  teachers  interested  in  radio  the  fol¬ 
lowing  material.  Students  of  drama 
have  long  realized  that  only  by  mak¬ 
ing  clear  to  young  people  the  artistic 
differences  and  the  varying  conven¬ 
tions  of  stage  plays  and  radio  plays 
would  it  be  possible  to  teach  properly 
the  latter  form,  a  new  artistic  develop¬ 
ment.  Several  years  ago  Paul  Wing, 
likewise  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  presented  before  a  number 
of  Schools  of  Acting  and  at  the  Radio 
Conference  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  performance,  in  which  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Omar  Khayyam  were  given 
first  as  they  would  be  set  forth  on  the 
stage,  then  as  they  would  be  sent  over 
the  air.  Now  Dr.  Bamouw  makes  a 
similar  presentation,  and  this  proved 


highly  effective  in  Chicago,  as  given 
under  the  directorship  of  Wynn 
Wright  and  the  constant  cooperation 
of  that  great  friend  of  education  and 
radio.  Miss  Judith  Waller,  director  of 
public  service  programs  in  NBC’s 
Central  Division.  In  his  comment  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Wright  maintained  that 
one  must  do  some  violence  to  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  presenting  his  work  over  the 
air;  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
this  is  permissible  provided  the  au¬ 
thor’s  basic  theme  is  not  violated.  One 
striking  change  was  the  substitution 
of  “wind”  in  the  radio  version  for 
“presence  of  the  moon”  in  the  stage 
version;  and  there  will  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  guessing  why  the  change  was 
made.  Teachers  ought  to  find  this 
double  presentation  of  lively  value  in 
the  classroom. — Editob.) 


Cast — Stage  Version  PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE 


Bottom-Pyramus . Quince  (Stage  Version) 

Flute-Thisbe  .  Th^us  Music:  Overture,  Mendelssohn* s 

Attodant  .  Wall-Snout  «Scherto."  (Carry  up  to  etUrante  of 

. Pyr^us  Quince,  fade  behind,  and  out  before 

Lion-Snug . . Moon  entrance  of  Bottom.) 

— Radio  Version  (Bottom,  Quince,  etc.,  entering.) 

Announcer . Bottom  (Stage  business  to): 

Quince  .  Flute  Bottom:  Are  we  all  met! 

Theseus . Attendant  Quince:  Pat,  pat,  and  there’s  a  mar- 

Voioe  .  Wind  velous  convenient  place  for  our  re- 

Lion  hearsal.  (Points  off  other  side.)  That 


*  Reproduced  by  kind  permisalon  of  Uie  National  Broadoaatlnv  Company. 
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green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  that  haw¬ 
thorn  brake  our  tiring  house,  and  we 
will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it 
before  the  Duke. 

Bottom:  Peter  Quince? 

Quince:  What  sayest  thou,  Billy 
Bottom  ? 

Bottom:  There  are  things  in  this 
comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  that 
will  never  please. 

Quince :  So  ? 

Bottom:  First:  Will  not  the  ladies 
be  afeared  of  the  Lion? 

Flute:  I  fear  it,  I  promise  youl 

Bottom :  Masters,  you  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  with  yourselves,  to  bring  in 
(God  shield  us)  a  lion  among  ladies 
is  a  dreadful  thing.  For  there  is  not 
a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than  your 
lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  toH. 

Quince:  Well,  we  will  have  a  pro¬ 
logue,  and  the  prologue  will  tell  he  is 
not  a  lion. 

Bottom:  Ay,  and  let  him  name  his 
name,  and  half  his  face  must  be  seen 
through  the  Lion’s  neck,  and  he  must 
speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  defect:  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I 
would  wish  you,  or  I  would  request 
you,  or  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to 
fear,  not  to  tremble.  I  am  a  man  as 
other  men  are  I  .  .  .  And  there  in¬ 
deed  let 'him  name  his  name,  and  tell 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Quince:  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  We 
will  have  such  a  prologue.  Now  come, 
every  mother’s  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  Come  Pyramus,  come  Thisbe. 
We  will  enter  by  that  brake! 

(They  all  exit) — noisily  after 
which: — 

2.  Music:  (Fanfare  or  pompous 
music  of  stage.  Mendelssohns  “Wed¬ 
ding  March"  (\5  seconds  and  cut). 
Then  enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  and 


followers.)  (Enter  at  16  seconds  af-  <9 
ter  start  of  “Wedding  March.")  9 

Theseus:  ^ 

Come  now,  what  masques,  what  dances 
shall  we  have.  To  wile  away  this 
long  age  of  three  hours,  j 

Between  our  aftcMupper,  and  bed¬ 
time  ? 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth ! 
What  revels  are  in  hand?  Is  there 
no  play. 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing 
hour? 

Attendant: 

Sir,  some  men  do  offer 
A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyra¬ 
mus,  and  his  love  Thisbe;  very 
tragical  mirth. 

Theseus: 

Merry  and  tragical?  What  are  they 
that  play  it  ? 

Attendant: 

Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Ath¬ 
ens  here. 

Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds 
till  now. 

Theseus: 

Then  we  will  hear  it.  We  will  hear 
that  play! 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 

When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go  bring  them  in.  And  take  you 
places,  ladies. 

(Theseus  and  followers  sit  down 
among  the  audience.)  (Fanfare  of 
trumpets.  AU  the  performers  corns 
quickly.) 

3.  Music:  ( Mendelssohn* s  “Danes 
of  the  Clowns."  Carry  behind  busi¬ 
ness.  On  stage  and  line  up.  During 
the  Prologue,  each  player  takes  a  bow 
as  he’s  introduced.) 

Quince:  (Prologue) 

Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this 
show. 
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But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all 
things  plain. 

This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would 
know; 

This  beauteous  lady,  Thisbe  is  certain. 

This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast, 
doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  wall,  which  did  these 
lovers  sunder: 

And  through  wall’s  chink  (poor  souls) 
they  are  content 

To  whisper.  At  the  which,  let  no  man 
wonder. 

This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush 
of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine.  For  if  you 
will  know. 

By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think 
no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus’  tomb,  there,  there 
to  woo: 

This  grisly  beast  (which  Lion  hight 
by  name) 

The  trusty  Thisbe,  coming  first  by 
night. 

Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 

And  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did 
fall; 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth 
did  stain. 

Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth 
and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisbe’s  mantle 
slain. 

But  now — 

Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall  and  Lov¬ 
ers  twain 

At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do 
remain. 

('Wiihdraws.) 

Wall: 

In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 

That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a 
wall: 

And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you 
think. 


That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or 
chink. 

And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sin¬ 
ister. 

Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are 
to  whisper. 

(Holds  up  hand  for  Chink.) 

(Enter  Pyramus.) 

Pyramus:  (Bottom) 

O  grim-looked  night,  O  night  with  hue 
so  black, 

O  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is 
not; 

O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

I  fear  my  Thisbe’s  promise  is  forgot. 

And  thou  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely 
wall. 

That  standst  between  her  father’s 
ground  and  mine. 

Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely 
wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through 
with  mine  eyne.  (Looks) 

But  what  see  I  ?  No  Thisbe  do  I  see. 

Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving 
me! 

( Enter  Thisbe.) 

Thisbe:  (Elide) 

O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 
moans. 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me. 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kissed  thy 
stones  .  .  . 

Pyramus: 

I  see  a  voice!  My  Thisbe  can  it  be? 
Thisbe ! 

Thisbe : 

Pyramus ! 

Pyramus: 

O  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 
wall. 

(Tluy  try.) 

Thisbe : 

I  kiss  the  wall’s  hole,  not  your  lips 
at  all. 
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Py  ramus: 

Wilt  thou  at  Ninny’s  tomb  meet  me 
straiehtway  ? 

Thishe: 

Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay. 

(  Exeunt.) 

Watt: 

Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  dis¬ 
charged  so; 

And  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth 
go.  ( ExU) 

(Enter  Lion) 

Lion: 

You  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts 
do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that 
creeps  on  floor, 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and 
tremble  here. 

When  Lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth 
roar. 

Then  know  that  I  one  Snug  the  joiner 
am ; 

No  Lion  fell,  nor  else  no  Lion’s  dam : 

For  if  I  should  as  Lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  ’twere  pity  on  my  life. 
(Enter  Moon) 

Moon: 

This  lanthorn  doth  the  homed  moon 
present: 

Myself  the  man  i’  the  moon  do  seem 
to  be. 

This  thora-bush  is  my  thorn-bush,  and 
this  dog,  my  dog. 

( Enter  Thishe ) 

Thishe : 

This  is  old  Ninny’s  tomb.  Where  is 
my  love? 

Lion: 

Oh.  (Starts  roaring.) 

(ThuA>e  screams  and  runs  off  ^drop¬ 
ping  mantle.) 

Pyramus:  (Entering) 

O  night,  O  blessed  night,  I  thank  thee 
night. 


For  now  I’ll  take  of  truest  Thisbe- 
sight. 

But  stay,  O  spite  I  O  hideous  night. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here? 

Eyes  do  you  seel  how  can  it  be! 

O  dainty  duck;  Oh  dear! 

Thy  mantle  good;  what,  stained  with 
bloodi 

Approach  ye  Furies  fell: 

O  Fates!  come,  oome:  cut  thread  and 
thrum. 

Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell 
O  wherefore  Nature,  didst  thou  Lions 
frame  ? 

Since  Lion  vile  hath  here  destroyed 
my  dear : 

Which  is:  no,  no,  which  was  the  fair¬ 
est  Dame 

That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that 
looked  with  cheer. 

Come  tears,  confound:  out  sword  and 
wound 

The  pap'  of  Pyramus : 

Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth 
hop: 

Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus!  (Dies) 
(Enter  Thishe) 

Thishe : 

Asleep  my  love?  what,  dead  my  dove? 
O  Pyramus  arise. 

Speak,  speak.  Quite  dumb?  Dead, 
dead?  A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

Those  lily  lips,  this  cheery  nose. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks. 

Are  gone,  are  gone :  Lovers  make 
moan ! 

His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
Tongue  not  a  word:  come  trusty 
sword : 

Come  blade,  my  breast  imbrue: 

And  farewell  friends,  thus  Thishe 
ends 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  (Dies) 

(The  spectators  applaud.  As  This- 
he  and  Pyramus  rise,  Theseus  and 
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Hippolyta  have  also  gotten  up,  ap¬ 
plauding  and  offering  ad  lib  praises. 
For  the  following  they're  onrstage 
with  the  actors.) 

Bottom:  Will  it  please  you  to  see 
an  epilogue,  Sir  ? 

Theseus:  No,  no  epilogue,  I  pray 
you;  for  your  play  needs  no  excuse. 
It  was  notably  discharged!  (To  ev¬ 
eryone.) 

4.  Music:  Mendelssohn’s  "’Noc¬ 
turne”  (in  softly) . 

Theseus: 

This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  be¬ 
guiled 

The  heavy  gait  of  night.  Sweet 
friends  to  bed. 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 

In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity. 

(  Exeunt.) 

4.  Con’t.  music:  up  to  finish. 

The  End 

PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE 
(Radio  Version) 

Music:  Fanfare  (*"C”-cut). 

Announcer:  We  present — the  radio 
comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe! 
(Murmur  a  roomful  of  people.) 
Bottom:  Are  we  all  met? 

Quince:  Ay,  ay.  Silence  now,  I 
pray  you!  Silence!  .  .  .  Friends, 
this  studio  is  marvelous  convenient 
for  our  rehearsal.  Now  we  will  do 
our  play  in  action  before  the  micro¬ 
phone,  just  as  we  will  broadcast  it  for 
the  Duke,  on  his  wedding  day  at 
night 

Bottom:  Peter  Quince? 

Quince:  What  sayest  thou,  Billy 
Bottom  ? 

Bottom:  There  are  things  in  this 
comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  that 
the  listeners  will  never  abide! 

Quince:  So? 


Bottom:  First:  will  not  the  ladies 
and  children  be  af eared  of  the  Lion? 

Flute :  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you ! 

Bottom:  You  ought  to  consider 
with  yourselves,  to  send  a  lion,  as  it 
were,  into  people’s  homes,  among 
women  and  children,  is  a  dreadful 
thing.  For  there  is  not  a  more  fear¬ 
ful  wildfowl  than  your  lion  living.  I 
tell  you,  the  children  will  not  sleep  af¬ 
ter  hearing  it! 

Quince:  Well,  we  will  have  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  the  annoimcement 
will  say  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bottom:  Ay,  and  let  the  lion  him¬ 
self  name  his  name,  and  speak  thus, 
or  to  the  same  defect:  Ladies  and 
children,  I  would  wish  you,  and  I 
would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble.  I  am  a  man  as  other  men 
are!  .  .  .  And  there  indeed  let  him 
name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly 
he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Quince:  Well,  we  shall  have  such 
an  announcement,  both  "before  and 
after  the  performance.  Now  come, 
every  mother’s  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  Come  Pyramus,  come  Thisbe! 

2.  Music:  ""Wedding  March”  (to 
fade). 

Theseus: 

Come  now,  what  masques,  what  dances 
shall  we  have,  to  wile  away  this 
long  age  of  three  hours. 

Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed¬ 
time? 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand?  Is  there 
no  play. 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing 
hour? 

Attendant: 

Sir,  the  local  station  doth  broadcast 
A  tedious  brief  sketch  of  young  Py¬ 
ramus, 
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And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical 
mirth. 

Theseus: 

Merry  and  tragical?  What  are  they 
that  play  it? 

Attendant: 

Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Ath¬ 
ens  here, 

Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds 
till  now. 

Theseus: 

Then  we  will  hear  it.  We  will  hear 
that  play! 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Come,  tune  them  in!  And  take  your 
places,  ladies. 

All:  Adlib. 

( Clich  of  radio.) 

c.  Music:  ** Dance  of  the  Clowns*^ 
(Fade  in;  up  and  fade  for): 

Voice:  Pyramus  .  .  .  and  Thisbe! 
Quince : 

Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this 
broadcast. 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all 
things  plain. 

We  bring  you  Pyramus  .  .  . 
Pyramus:  ( Bottom )  Pyramus  am  I. 
Quince:  And  a  beauteous  lady, 
Thisbe  .  .  . 

Thisbe:  (Flute)  I  am  Thisbe. 
Quince : 

And  here,  a-howling  ( wind  starts 
howling:  iVs  a  man),  we  present 
the  wind. 

At  which  let  no  man  wonder;  for  in¬ 
deed. 

Upon  a  windy  night  these  lovers  met. 
(Wind  out) 

A  grisly  beast,  which  lion  hight  by 
name,  (brief  roar) 

The  trusty  Thisbe  sorely  did  affright ; 
And  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  let 
fall; 


Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  ^ 
did  stain. 

Anon  ccnnes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth 
and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisbe’s  mantle 
slain ! 

But  now  let  lion,  wind,  and  lovers 
twain. 

At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do 
remain. 

(Moment’s  pause) 

Wind: 

In  this  same  interlude,  O  listeners 
kind. 

It  doth  befall  that  I  present  the  wind. 

(He  starts  making  his  who-o-o-o-o. 
He  keeps  it  up  through  the  following. 

It  should  be  fairly  unobtrusive  during 
most  dialogue,  but  in  certain  places, 
indicated  in  the  directions,  the  wind 
should  really  go  to  town) 

Pyramus: 

O  grim-looked  night,  O  night  with 
hue  BO  black, 

O  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is 
not: 

Oh  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

I  fear  my  Thisbe’s  promise  is  forgot 
And  thou  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovdy 
wall. 

That  standst  between  her  father’s 
ground  and  mine. 

Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely 
wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  throng 
with  mine  eyne. 

But  what  see  I  ?  No  Thisbe  do  I  see. 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving 
me. 

(Wind  does  momentary  cadensa, 
then  down  and  almost  disappears  for 
awhile  ) 

Thisbe : 

O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 
moans. 
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For  parting  my  fair  Pyramua,  and 
me. 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kissed  thy 
stones  .  .  . 

Pyramus: 

I  see  a  voice  I  My  Thisbe  can  it  be? 
Thisbe ! 

Thisbe: 

Pyramusl  It  is  my  love,  I  think. 
Pyramus: 

0  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this 
vile  wall. 

(Sound  of  a  series  of  quick  noisy 
hisses) 

Thisbe: 

I  do  not  kiss  your  lips;  I  kiss  the 
chink! 

Pyramus: 

Wilt  thou  at  Ninny’s  tomb  meet  me 
straightway  ? 

Thisbe : 

Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay.  (Fading) 

(Wind  howls  up  for  awhile,  then 
down,  and  out  as  we  hear:) 

(Lion  roars) 

Lion: 

You  ladies,  you  whose  gentle  hearts 
do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that 
creeps  on  floor, 

May  haply  quake  and  tremble  as  you 
hear 

A  lion  rough  in  wildest  anger  roar. 
Then  know  that  I  one  Snug  the  joiner 
am; 

No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion’s  dam: 
For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
into  your  homes,  ’twere  pity  on 
my  life. 

( Roars  once  more,  rather  gently ) 
Thisbe : 

Here  is  old  Ninny’s  tomb.  Where  is 
my  love? 

( Lion  roars  loudly.  Thisbe  screams. 
Screaming,  she  fades  rapidly.  Lion 


fades  roaring.  And  over  this  the  wind 
comes  in  again,  and  howls  lugubrious¬ 
ly  for  a  moment,  then  fades  down,  but 
continues  to  provide  a  woeful  accom¬ 
paniment  for  Pyramus) 

Pyramus: 

O  night,  O  blessed  night,  I  thank  thee 
night. 

For  now  I’ll  take  of  truest  Thisbe 
sight. 

But  stay,  O  spite !  O  hideous  night. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here? 

Eyes  do  you  see!  how  can  it  be! 

O  Dainty  dick;  O  dear! 

Thy  mantle  good;  what,  stained  with 
blood! 

Approach  ye  Furies  fell: 

O  Fates!  come,  come:  cut  thread  and 
thrum. 

Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell. 

O  wherefore  Nature,  didst  thou  Lions 
frame  ? 

Since  Lion  vile  hath  here  destroyed 
my  dear: 

Which  is:  no,  no,  which  was  the  fair¬ 
est  Dame 

That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  and 
that  looked  with  cheer. 

Come  tears,  confound:  out  sword  and 
wound 

The  pap  of  Pyramus: 

Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth 
hop: 

Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus! 

(A  dying  groan)  (Wind  up  for  a 
moment,  very  loud  and  anguished,  as 
if  personally  sorry.  Then  down  again ) 
Thisbe : 

Asleep  my  Love  ?  what,  dead  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus,  arise: 

Speak,  speak.  Quite  dumb?  dead, 
dead?  A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  lily  lips,  this  cherry  nose. 
These  yellow  cov.’slip  checks, 
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Are  gone,  are  gone :  O  wind  make 
moan!  (Wind  dots) 

His  eyes  are  green  as  leeks. 

Tongue  not  a  word :  come  trusty 
sword : 

Come  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 

And  farewell  friends,  thus  Thisbe 
ends; 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu! 

(Wind  wails  loudly  and  climacti- 
cally.  Down  for:) 

Theseus:  (Laughing,  with  laughter 
of  others  also)  Well,  turn  it  off,  for 
only  the  wind  is  left  to  bury  the  dead. 

(Click  of  radio  being  shut  off.  It 
shuts  off  the  wind) 

Attendant:  You  will  not  listen  to 
the  closing  announcement,  my  lord  ? 


Theseus:  No  epilogues,  I  pray  you! 
Never  listen  to  epilogues ;  for  ’tis  ce^ 
tain  they  contain  some  commercial 
matter.  Nay,  leave  your  after-speeches 
alone.  The  play  was  sufficiently 
windy. 

4.  Music:  “Nocturne*’  (in  softly 
and  carry  behind:) 

This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  be¬ 
guiled 

The  heavy  gait  of  night.  Sweet 
friends,  to  bed. 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity. 

4.  Cont.  Music:  (Up  and  fade 
for:) 

(  Chimes) 

Sign  off. 


SHOWMANSHIP,  RADIO 

and  EDUCATION 

By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 


(Mr.  Landry  speaks  here  an  im¬ 
portant  word  of  counsel  and  admoni¬ 
tion.  He  says  what  students  of  the 
methods  of  education  have  always 
known — that  great  teachers  are  usu¬ 
ally  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the  drama¬ 
tic.  In  radio  broadcasts  showmanship 
is  indispensable. — Editoe.  ) 

EACHERS  and  scholars  gener¬ 
ally  are,  I  assume,  predisposed 
by  training  and  attitude  to  cher¬ 
ish  facts,  science,  truth,  data  and 
to  render  these,  instruction-wise,  in 
straight,  serious,  not  to  say  reverent, 
style.  Which  is,  no  doul^,  more  or 
less  as  it  should  be  in  the  classroom. 
But  when  the  educator  uses  radio 
something  more  must  be  added :  show¬ 
manship. 

Now  what  is  showmanship?  You 
would  ask  that,  being  the  possessors 
of  orderly  one-two^hree-and-fiootnote 
minds.  The  question  always  arises 
whenever  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
any  group  that  wishes  to  exploit  radio 
that  they  adopt  showmanship. 

Yon  will  not  find  showmanship  de¬ 
fined  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  nor 
in  this  paper.  But  I  will  venture  a 
few  hints.  Showmanship  is  the  total 
lore  of  theatrical  experience  which 
might  be  applicable  or  adaptable  to 
any  new  need.  Showmanship  is  the 
amalgam  of  correct  timing,  smooth  de¬ 
livery,  balance  in  conception,  direc¬ 
tion  and  performance  which  bears  on 
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its  surface  the  sheen  of  skilled  crafts¬ 
manship.  Showmanship  is  a  developed 
sense  of  criticism  in  advance  of  the 
doing.  It  is  knowledge  and  it  is  in¬ 
spiration.  It  is  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
supported  by  research  but  given  a  soul 
by  personality. 

When  it  is  said  that  so-and-so  is  a 
bom  teacher,  is  it  not  usually  true 
that  what  so-and-so  possesses  a  little 
more  than  his  or  her  contemporaries 
is  an  ability  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  of  students?  Imagina¬ 
tion,  charm,  radiance:  call  it  what 
you  will  in  the  classroom  or  the  audi¬ 
torium.  A  great  teacher  does  possess 
showmanship.  He  is  great  because, 
while  perhaps  remaining  within  the 
framework  of  institutional  policy,  he 
infuses  exceptional  qualities,  unique 
with  him,  into  instruction.  Perhaps 
he  would  indignantly  spurn  the  con¬ 
notation  of  showmanship  in  reference 
to  his  work.  That  may  be  because  to 
the  conservatively  educated  person,  in 
or  out  of  scholarship,  the  word  has  a 
nervous  overtone  suggesting  pearl- 
gray  derbies,  men  that  speak  out  of 
the  side  of  their  mouths,  and  ladies 
that  ain’t.  Nevertheless,  in  its  best 
sense,  showmanship  already  does  flour¬ 
ish  within  the  ranks  of  teaching;  and 
no  revolution  is  implied  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  education  will  be  able  to 
make  full,  effective,  imaginative,  so¬ 
cially  progressive  use  of  radio  only 
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with  the  aid  of  liberal  amounts  of 
showmanship. 

About  a  year  ago,  by  pure  accident 
I  happened  to  hear,  one  following  the 
other,  two  educational  series  that  had 
been  recorded  in  a  radio  studio  for 
intended  classroom  use.  One  of  the 
series  was  based  upon  and  freely  em¬ 
ployed  original  nature  study  material 
that  represented  years  of  research  and 
a  very  high  order  of  scholarship.  But 
it  was  put  into  wax  with  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  lack  of  imagination  (or 
showmanship)  that  the  fine  material 
was  wasted.  It  was  pretty  hard  to 
keep  the  mind  or  the  ear  interested. 
In  contrast  the  series  which  I  next 
heard  was  routine  material,  inherent¬ 
ly  far  less  arresting  and  provocative, 
but  there  was  this  striking  difference: 
the  script,  the  direction,  the  well-re¬ 
hearsed  performances  shot  life  and 
listenability  into  the  discs.  They 
were  absorbingly  easy  to  follow. 

Well,  you  might  ask,  why  expect 
educational  programs  to  escape  the 
same  uneven  averages  of  program 
quality  which  is  so  easily  identified 
in  the  advertising  sponsored  entertain¬ 
ments  ?  Hollywood  produces  a  steady 
year-in-year-out  average  of  25%  fail¬ 
ure  to  76%  success.  The  showmen 
of  Broadway  reverse  those  ratios,  bare¬ 
ly  achieving  25%  in  hits  among  the 
seasonal  total  of  new  stage  plays. 

We  may  readily  agree  that  mere 
theoretical  sideline  coaching  may  de¬ 
mand  and  expect  a  higher  average  of 
skill  and  success  in  educational  radio 
programs  than  the  professionals  of 
radio,  movies,  and  stage  with  all  their 
special  advantages  can  achieve.  That 
is  where  common  sense  heckles  the 
orator. 

However,  I  take  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
no  educator,  unlike  certain  men  of 


Hollywood,  would  deliberately  set  out 
to  produce  a  “B”  (for  bad)  show.  I 
assume  it  is  understood  that  getting 
on  the  air  is  hard  enough  by  itself, 
that  the  hazards  of  lack  of  interest 
are  sufficiently  high  to  begin  with. 
Therefore  the  educator,  like  the  true 
showman,  is  out  to  hit  the  bull’s-eye 
every  time.  The  maximum  degree  of 
skill  and  finesse  is  needed  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  and  most  effective  re¬ 
sult.  And  this  is  doubly  true,  of 
course,  where  the  teacher  does  not 
command  the  presence  of  listeners, 
but  must  brave  the  competition  of 
other  programs  and  many  distractions. 

Ponder  this  thought  always  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  program :  exactly  how  plaus¬ 
ible  are  your  expectations  that  any¬ 
body  would  listen  by  design  or,  if  tun¬ 
ing  in  accidentally,  would  likely  to 
stay  tuned  in  ?  But  in  taking  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  estimate  of  the  very  aspirations 
of  an  educational  program  we  do  know 
that  the  total  size  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence  is  frequently  so  staggeringly 
large  that  any  program,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  can  often  produce  evi¬ 
dence  that  many,  very  many  did 
listen.  In  connection  with  this  happy 
characteristic  of  the  radio  audience 
the  realistic  educator-in-broadcasting 
will  not  fail  honestly  to  ask  himself: 
“Granted  that  we  had  an  audience 
with  so-so  showmanship,  what  would 
have  been  the  possible  potential  with 
better  skills?” 

I  especially  believe  that  every  single 
line  of  radio  copy  must  be  carefully 
sounded  for  its  ring,  the  way  a  skep¬ 
tical  cashier  sounds  a  half  dollar.  The 
narcotic  effect  of  say  nine  or  ten  long, 
dullish,  blurred  sentences  coming  to¬ 
gether  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Listeners  will  not  abide  stuffiness  in 
phrasing  any  more  than  they  will  suf- 
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fer  an  unpunctuated  asthmatic  speak¬ 
ing  style. 

There  has  been  a  considerable 
use  in  recent  years  of  dramatization 

a  means  to  break  up  long  stretches 
of  gab.  On  the  whole  the  dramatic 
form  has  many  advantages.  But 
a  good,  warm-voiced,  diverting  indi¬ 
vidual  speaker  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  a  dubious  hodge-podge  of  too  many 
voices  and  too  many  sound  effects  all 
firing  away  at  the  listener.  Clumsy 
uses  of  the  supposed  devices  of  show¬ 
manship  can  on  occasion  create  audi¬ 
tory  horrors  worse  than  straightaway 
reading  of  a  mediocre  address. 

The  socalled  filter  mike,  the  elabo¬ 
rate  board  fades,  and  other  stunts  of 
the  control  engineer  and  director  have, 
by  themselves,  no  appeal.  They  some¬ 
times  can  ideally  implement  a  story¬ 
telling  need.  On  the  other  hand,  Hor¬ 
ace  ^hwerin^s  provocative  studies  in 
audience  reaction,  by  the  use  of  the 
Stanton-Lazarsfeld  program-analyzer 
running  tape  mechanism,  have  recent¬ 
ly  given  us  scientific  confirmation  that 
Greek  choruses,  background  chants, 
impressionism,  and  “artey”  tricks 
leave  many  listeners  puzzled,  impa¬ 
tient,  and  even  resentful. 

Showmanship  and  simplicity  never 
get  far  apart. 

To  this  I  would  surely  append  an¬ 
other  maxim:  showmanship  and  hu¬ 
mor  ought  not  to  be  strangers.  Wis¬ 
dom  has  often  been  expressed  in 
America  by  humorists,  and  as  a  meth¬ 
od  of  serving  and  preserving  sanity 
the  light  touch  has  excellent  creden¬ 
tials.  It  has  unfortunately  been  n^- 
lected  by  the  so-called  educational 
program.  Too  often  broadcasts  in¬ 
tended  to  inculcate  an  attitude  or  in¬ 
spire  an  interest  have  thrown  away 
their  opportunity. 


It  is  again  a  reflection,  I  suppose, 
of  the  pedagogue’s  professional  habits 
that  in  radio  he  denies  himself  the 
use  of  various  accents  and  inflections. 
He  is  afraid,  for  example,  of  sarcasm, 
scoffing,  irony.  Of  course  the  teacher 
may  say  that  the  radio  station  mana¬ 
ger  is  more  afraid  of  certain  emo¬ 
tional  devices  than  is  any  teacher. 
Nevertheless,  with  skillful  handling 
there  are  all  sorts  of  now  unused 
methods  available.  Just  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  dry,  sometimes 
therapeutic  wit  of  Fred  Allen  could 
be  channelized  to  the  subject  matter 
of  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  education,  as 
the  servant  of  democracy,  should  have 
two  main  concerns  with  regard  to  ra¬ 
dio.  First,  and  most  obvious,  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  concerned  that  the 
broadcast  channels  never  fall  into  the 
control  of  persons  or  groups  devoted 
to  the  corrosion,  corruption,  or  crush¬ 
ing  of  democracy.  Second,  and  more 
positively,  education  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  is  equipped  and  able  to 
throw  its  weight  as  a  profession  to 
influence  finer  uses  of  a  great  medium. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fastidiously  de¬ 
plore  the  monstrous  radio  utilizations 
of  dictators,  demagogues,  and  bigots. 
The  sophisticated  amusement  of  edu¬ 
cated  persons  at  the  excesses  of  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  other  self-seekers  is  at 
the  best  only  mildly  antiseptic.  Most 
of  all  this  is  true  about  radio  because 
it  is  so  new:  there  is  a  constant  dis¬ 
position,  often  unfair  but  no  less  si¬ 
lencing  on  that  account,  to  answer  the 
critic  by  saying,  “All  right;  can  you 
do  any  better?” 

So  far  as  commercial  broadcasts  are 
concerned,  you,  the  educator,  may 
freely  criticize  and  feel  free  of  any 
responsibility  to  be  able  to  do  a  better 
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job.  The  critic  may  be  intelligent 
and  his  points  well  taken;  or  he  may 
be  muddle-headed  and  without  plaus¬ 
ible  criteria.  But  the  proper  rebuttal 
to  the  critique  is  the  counter-critique. 
Film  reviewers  are  not  expected  to  be 
film-makers  nor  dramatic  critics  so 
many  George  Abbotts.  There  is  surely 
no  obligation  for  the  music  critic  or 
the  art  critic  to  be  a  great  musician 
or  a  great  artist,  although  there  have 
been  men  of  such  sweeping  talents. 
Radio’s  almost  adolescent  retort  to  the 
critic  is  frequently  beneath  reply. 

However,  when  the  educator  criti¬ 
cizes  the  scattered  educational  pro¬ 
grams  produced  by  commercial  inter¬ 
ests,  the  challenging  question,  “Can 
you  do  as  well?”  is  not  readily  dis¬ 
missed.  The  educator-critic  is  not 
without  responsibility  here.  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  critic  but  because  he  is 
an  educator.  It  is  sensible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  leadership  in  educational 
prc^ams  shall  be  forthcoming  from 
educators.  It  is  related  to  their  job 
in  life.  They,  the  educators,  have 
motivation  in  this  field.  They  are 
presumed  to  be  the  professionals  in 
this  department,  not  the  men  of  com¬ 
mercial  radio  who  are  merely  adven¬ 
turing  outside  their  own  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  boundaries. 


Journals  of  opinion  not  now  pub¬ 
lishing  and  professional  commenta¬ 
tors  not  now  practicing  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  the  future  to  help  the  edu¬ 
cator,  to  short-cut  the  demands  upon 
time  which  a  working  knowledge  of 
radio  now  demands  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  the  average  teacher  can  give. 
All  too  often  teachers  have  rather 
naively  sought  information  on  radio 
from  press  agentrdominated  sources 
whose  disregard  for  truth  is  only  ex¬ 
celled  by  their  sense  of  good  caption. 

A  bilious  word  or  two  may  also  be 
in  order  about  those  who  may  choke 
democracy  by  their  continual  and  fer¬ 
vid  embrace  as  they  cry,  “We’ll  never 
forsake  you,  darling.”  This  sort  of 
thing  makes  people  squirm  like  a  small 
boy  with  a  too-doting  auntie.  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  small  boy  thrive  best  on 
fresh  air,  not  hot  breath. 

Showmanship  is  no  mystic  abraca¬ 
dabra  but  a  practical  approach,  so  that 
educational  programs  may  represent 
fresh  and  refreshing  air.  It  is  the 
art  of  not  squeezing  ideals  too  hard, 
not  letting  the  abstract  become  the  ab- 
truse,  not  making  goodness  synony¬ 
mous  with  dullness,  civic  virtue  with 
prissiness.  Showmanship  makes  peo¬ 
ple  forget  to  run  away  from  education. 


CHORAL  REOTATIONS 
ON  THE  AIR 

A  New  Procedure  for  Teaching  Poetry 

By  KENNETH  HAYDEN 

(The  Koralites  are  a  group  of  six  XBC,  they  are  now  giving  a  program 
enthusiastic  young  people  —  Louise  for  children,  entitled  “Fables  for 
McBride,  Dorothy  Snyder,  Mary  Fun,”  which  comes  on  Saturday  from 
Heckart,  William  F.  Craig,  Willard  11.45  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Thousands 
Stout,  and  Kemeth  Hayden-the  last  ^ 

the  manager  o  t  e  grou^  ey  pre-  gnjnej  from  their  animated  and  effec- 
sent  choral  recitations  before  school  °  ...  . ,  ,  , 

assemblies,  at  clubs,  and  on  the  air;  >de«  of  the 

and  in  addition  they  have  assisted  «f  poetry— and 

with  other  radio  performances  besides  inherent  interest  when  properly 

giving  their  own  —  “The  March  of  spoken.  Mr.  Hayden  here  tells  some- 
Time”  —  among  others.  Throu^  thing  of  their  methods. — Editob.) 

The  possibilities  of  choral  speak-  force.  When  the  Koralites  presented 
ing  as  an  exciting  radio  tech-  their  material  to  Mr.  Corwin,  he 
nique  b^an  to  be  recognized  in  found  in  them  the  qualities  he  wanted 
October  of  1938,  when  Norman  Cor-  for  the  group  work  on  his  program, 
win  launched  his  “Words  Without  The  technique  of  choral  speaking 
Music”  series  on  the  Columbia  Broad-  was  r^ularly  used  on  the  show  and 
casting  System.  Here  the  Koralites  performed  by  the  Koralites.  The  pub- 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  air.  lie  acclaim  of  the  program  brought 
On  this  program,  leading  British  and  letters  of  praise,  not  only  from  poetry 
American  poetry  was  dramatized  in  a  lovers,  but  from  people  who  had  no 
true  interpretation  of  its  meaning  as  previous  interest  in  this  rich  field, 
conceived  by  Mr.  Corwin.  Since  that  time,  choral  speaking  has 

The  Koralites,  a  group  composed  of  been  widely  used  on  all  the  major  net- 
three  women  and  three  men,  were  or-  works,  in  the  form  conceived  and  de- 
ganized  in  August,  1938.  They  be-  veloped  by  the  Koralites. 
lieved  that  the  use  of  a  number  of  The  dramatization  of  V.  M.  Hill- 
voices  in  the  recitation  of  poetry  of-  yeFs  “A  Child’s  History  of  the 
fered  an  approach  that  had  not  been  World,”  into  the  radio  serial,  “The 
properly  recognized,  that  the  blending  Story  of  All  of  Us,”  by  Adele  Nathan 
of  hi^  and  low  voices  in  precision  and  Blevins  Davis,  met  with  marked 
and  harmony  gave  a  new,  dramatic  success.  Here  the  Koralites  used  cho- 
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ral  speaking  combined  with  narration  Davis  and  A1  Williams  have  found  it) 
and  dramatic  episodes,  to  teach  his-  an  interesting  medium  for  passages  in 
tory  to  children  in  a  new  way.  Again  the  “Great  Plays”  series, 
this  art  form  received  wide  public  ac-  The  Koralites  have  taken  their  pro- 
claim  from  |)eople  in  all  walks  of  life,  gram  of  choral  speaking  to  hundreds 
Teachers  especially  expressed  their  schools  in  the  east.  In  numerous 
gratitude  for  a  ^ildren  s  program  schools  similar  and  larger  groups  have 
which  was  of  educational  value,  and  l)een  formed,  and  teachers  have  dis- 
many  schools  used  the  program  as  covered  that  even  grade  school  pupils 
part  of  their  history  course.  form  of  poetry  participa- 

In  accordance  with  the  good  neigh-  with  great  zest.  Mr.  Frank  Daly 

bor  policy,  the  National  Broadcasting  Hartford,  Connecticut,  schools 

Company  ran  a  series  called  “Good  successfully  in  speech 

Neighbors”  in  the  summer  of  1941.  correction,  and  in  encouraging  back- 
The  Koralites  were  used  to  narrate  introverted  students  to  take 

and  interpret  dwmatic  passages  m  speaking.  -  Miss  Meek, 

the  le^nds  of  the  countries  of  the  j 

®  ericas.  e  art  as  n  tremendous  success  with 

used  by  Norman  Corwin  in ‘1  he  Pur-  ,  .  i  .  j  .  . 

suit  of  Happiness"  when  the  Koral-  “  «hool  students  in 

ites  together  with  Charles  Laughton  T 

and  Elsa  Lanchester  performed  a  pas-  ^hese  children  hare  gained  a  life- 

sage  from  “John  Brown’s  Body”  by  “■“*  !>««*■•?■ 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  The  group  Much  good  j^try  does  not  lend  it- 

has  appeared  on  numerous  Columbia  ^  choral  interpretation.  Group 

Workshop  programs  under  such  able  ideas  are  best  expressed  by  a  group, 
and  original  directors  as  Bill  Robe-  and  individual  ideas  expressed  in  solo 
son,  Guy  della  Cioppa,  Brewster  Mor-  voice.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  ito 
gan,  Earl  McGill,  and  Perry  Laffer-  popularity  in  the  past  three  years,  the 
ty.  On  these  programs  choral  speak-  potentialities  of  choral  speech  are  still 
ing  was  used  for  weird  sound  effects,  not  fully  realized.  In  its  professional 
for  narration,  for  stream-of-conscious-  form  it  still  awaits  authors  who  can 
ness  technique,  as  well  as  for  the  reci-  make  the  most  of  its  possibilities  of 
tation  of  poetry.  At  NBC,  Blevins  orchestrations  with  the  speaking  voice. 


A  DOZEN  BOOKS  on  RADIO 


By  MAX  J. 

URING  the  past  year  or  so  a 
number  of  valuable  books  in  the 
field  of  radio  have  appeared. 
Not  all  of  these  are  equally  useful  to 
teachers  who  seek  to  make  the  best 
possible  educational  use  of  this  new 
medium  of  communication,  and  from 
them  may  be  selected  a  baker’s  dozen 
for  brief  comment. 

First,  five  books  for  background : 

Charles  J.  Rolo’s  Radio  Goes  to 
War  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is  a 
startling  and  eminently  readable  an¬ 
alysis  of  radio  in  wartime.  Rolo  de¬ 
scribes  the  much  too  efficient  methods 
that  the  Nazis  have  employed,  meth¬ 
ods  that  in  at  least  the  case  of  France 
did  as  much  as  the  force  of  their  arms 
to  destroy  a  nation.  One  detail  is  re¬ 
vealing.  When  the  Germans  entered 
the  Netherlands  they  had  a  staff  of 
thirty  men  all  ready  to  take  charge  of 
the  powerful  radio  station  at  Hilver- 
sum.  They  were  even  ready  to  re¬ 
place  any  equipment  that  might  have 
been  destroyed.  Still  further,  they 
had  a  two  weeks’  supply  of  tran¬ 
scribed  programs  in  Dutch.  And  still 
further,  another  truck  was  waiting 
outside.  It  had  another  supply  of  re¬ 
corded  material,  all  in  English  and 
labeled  For  England.  That  load  is 
still  undelivered,  and  in  the  meantime 
England  and  other  nations  have 
learned  how  to  nullify  the  Nazi  radio 
technique  —  and  even  to  improve  up¬ 
on  it. 

Quincy  Howe’s  The  News  and  How 
to  Understand  It  (Simon  &  Schuster) 
takes  as  its  subtitle,  “In  spite  of  the 
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newspapers  —  in  spite  of  the  maga¬ 
zines — in  spite  of  the  radio.”  It  is 
rich  in  information  about  stations  and 
newscasters  and  commentators,  and 
formulates  some  excellent  rules  for 
listeners  as  well  as  for  readers. 

The  broadcasters  and  their  commer¬ 
cial  sponsors  do  considerable  in  the 
way  of  research,  and  others,  too,  are 
undertaking  the  important  task  of  ob¬ 
taining  reliable  data  r^arding  radio. 
Leading  in  this  field  is  Dr.  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Radio  Research  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Lazarsfeld’s  Radio  and  the 
Printed  Pa^e  (Columbia  University 
Press)  is  “an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  radio  and  its  role  in  the  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas,”  and  it  upsets 
some  common  ideas  on  what  radio 
does  and  does  not  do.  More  recently, 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Stanton,  director  of  research  at  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Dr. 
Lazarsfeld  has  edited  Radio  Research, 
1941  (Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce),  intend¬ 
ed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  yearbooks. 
There  are  six  studies,  contributed  by 
various  authors;  three  deal  with  pro¬ 
grams  and  three  with  their  effect  on 
listeners.  The  subjects  are  these: 
“Foreign  Language  Broadcasts  Over 
Local  American  Stations,”  “The  Pop¬ 
ular  Music  Industry,”  “The  Radio 
Symphony,”  “Invitation  to  Music,” 
“Radio  and  the  Press  among  Young 
People,”  and  “Radio  Comes  to  the 
Farmer.”  Still  another  research  study 
is  Radioes  Listening  Groups  (Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press),  by  Frank  Er- 
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nest  Hill  and  W.  E.  Williams,  of 
whom  the  former  deals  with  the 
United  States  and  the  latter  with 
other  countries.  The  book,  as  the  title 
indicates  is  concerned  with  group 
listening,  its  advantages,  defects, 
problems. 

^Four  books  of  plays  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  may  next  be  considered. 

In  radio,  as  on  the  stage,  ^^the 
play’s  the  thing,”  so  far  at  least  as 
drama  broadcasts  are  concerned — and 
even  informational  material  is  often 
brought,  at  times  perhaps  too  artifi¬ 
cially,  within  this  realm.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  Max  Wylie’s  excellent  series 
of  anthologies.  Best  Broadcasts  of 
1939-40  (Whittlesey  House),  both 
dramatic  and  non-dramatic  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  collected,  together 
with  pungent  and  informative  com¬ 
ments  by  Wylie.  Arch  Oboler’s  Four¬ 
teen  Radio  Plays  (Random  House) 
gives  some  of  the  best  work  of  one  of 
radio’s  finest  dramatists.  A  foreword 
by  Lewis  H.  Titterton,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  “On  Reading  a  Radio  Play”  by 
Irving  Stone,  and  an  essay  on  “The 
Art  of  Radio  Writing”  by  Oboler 
himself  make  the  book  still  more  use-' 
ful.  An  anthology  called  The  Free 
Company  (Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.),  with 
an  introduction  by  James  Boyd,  pre¬ 
sents  a  collection  of  radio  plays  “about 
the  meaning  of  America” — splays  that 
made  a  deep  impression  when  they 
were  first  broadcast.  The  authors  are 
almost  a  roll-call  of  American  drama 
—  Maxwell  Anderson,  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Marc 
Connelly,  Paul  Green,  Archibald 
MacLeish,  William  Saroyan,  Robert 
E.  Sherwood,  Orson  Welles,  and  Boyd 
himself.  For  those  that  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  expert  on  how  a  radio  play 
is  and  can  be  produced  no  better  vol¬ 


ume  can  be  recommended  than  Radio 
Directing  (McGraw-Hill),  by  Earle 
McGill,  casting  director,  director,  and 
producer  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  There  is  an  introduction 
by  H.  Clay  Harshbarger,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Speech  at  Iowa. 

Directly  intended  for  teachers  are 
two  volumes: 

B.  H.  Darrow — “Uncle  Ben”  Dar- 
row  to  a  host  of  friends  in  many 
school  systems — has  prepared  in  Ror 
dio  Trailblazing  (College  Book  Co., 
Columbus,  O.)  a  brief  history  of  the 
Ohio  School  of  the  Air;  he  has  also 
made  clear  the  implications  of  this 
history  for  educational  broadcasting 
in  general.  Darrow  was  practically 
the  founder  of  educational  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  he  had  important  experience 
at  Columbus,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo. 

Darrow  also  appears  as  the  author 
of  a  chapter  in  Radio  and  English 
Teaching  (published  for  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  by  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.),  a  symposium 
of  “experiences,  problems,  and  proce¬ 
dures”  edited  by  the  editor  of  this 
issue  of  Education.  More  than  twen¬ 
ty  authors  contribute  chapters  on  the 
background  of  radio,  the  history  and 
problems  of  educational  broadcasting, 
and  English  and  radio;  and  among 
these  authors  are  some  of  the  chief 
American  authorities  in  this  field: 
Janet  MacRorie,  Edgar  Dale,  John  J. 
De  Boer,  Gilbert  Seldes,  A.  Murray 
Dyer,  Paul  C.  Reed,  Tracy  F.  Tyler, 
J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  May  Wylie, 
Katharine  Monaghan,  Bernice  Om- 
dorff,  William  D.  Boutwell,  Sterling 
Fisher,  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg, 
Norman  Corwin,  Frank  Ernest  Hill, 
and  Alton  O’Steen.  Wylie’s  chapter, 
an  outspoken  analysis  of  “The  Reali¬ 
ties  of  Educational  Broadcasting,” 
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hu  already  aroused  wide  comment 
»nd  some  opposition. 

Finally,  two  helpful  volumes  on  the 
mechanics  of  radio: 

Boys  everywhere  will  welcome  The 
Radio  Amateuf's  Handbook  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.),  A.  Frederick  Col¬ 
lins’s  guide  to  radio  construction  and 
repair,  the  eighth  edition  of  which  has 
been  revised  by  E.  L.  Bragdon,  radio 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  The 
authors  assume  that  their  readers  do 
not  know  much  about  radio  and  give 
clear  and  plain  directions.  Thorough¬ 
ly  up-to-date  is  Alfred  Morgan’s  Firtt 
Radio  Book  for  Boys  (D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.),  which  tells  about  radio 
and  radio  apparatus  with  the  help  of 
numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

As  always,  teachers  interested  in 
radio  should  ask  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  (Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City)  and  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  (485  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City)  to  place  them  on 


their  mailing  lists  for  material  likely 
to  be  of  educational  value.  Ask  also 
for  the  bulletin.  Transcription  Service 
for  Schools,  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Education  at  Washington.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  also  to  secure  recent  cata¬ 
logues  of  phonograph  recordings, 
which  today  are  playing  a  constantly 
increasing  role  in  classroom  proce¬ 
dure.  The  Office  of  Education  at 
Washington  issues  a  monthly  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee  Bulletin 
that  covers  the  field  thoroughly;  and 
in  several  states,  state  or  other  univer¬ 
sities  prepare  bulletins  that  teachers 
find  very  useful. 

A  newly  formed  oi^nization  of 
considerable  promise  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  by  Radio  (AER). 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Robert  Hudson,  Rocky  Mountain  Ra¬ 
dio  Council,  21  East  18th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colorado.  This  organization 
publishes  monthly  the  informative 
magazine  Journal  of  the  AER. 


ROADS  to  RADIO 

By  LUELLA  HOSKINS 

More  and  more  schools  are  conscious  young  people  who  have 
aware  of  the  valuable  role  of  learned  to  appreciate  radio’s  function 
radio  as  a  supplement  to  the  as  a  source  of  information,  opinion, 
curricular  and  the  extra-curricular  attitude,  and  livelihood, 
program.  No  longer  is  broadcasting  There  are  reasons  to  believe,  how- 
looked  upon  as  a  cold  impersonal  ever,  that  not  enough  administrators 
“voice,”  which  will  supplant  the  well-  and  teachers  are  sensitive  to  the  impli- 
rounded  activity  of  regular  classroom  cations  of  radio.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
procedures.  For  years  schools  have  that  many  educators  would  like  to  in- 
ably  and  conscientiously  utilized  the  troduce  the  utilization  of  broadcasts 
contributions  of  regional  and  national  into  their  schools  or  courses,  but  feel 
networks,  and  local  stations  in  ever-  unsure  as  to  procedures  and  tech- 
increasing  numbers  have  broadcast  niques.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  though, 
series  sponsored  and  produced  by  that  where  opportunities  have  been 
school  systems.  offered  at  conventions  or  conferences. 

In  addition  to  listening  to  programs  or  by  colleges  and  universities,  to 
during  school  hours  and  indicating  study  radio  and  to  watch  and  discuss 
worthwhile  programs  for  out-of-school  its  utilization,  or  to  hear  speakers,  the 
listening,  teachers  have  encouraged  response  through  attendance  or  enroll- 
the  formation  of  radio  clubs,  special  ment  has  not  been  overwhelming, 
courses  and  units,  and  workshops,  in  These  are  ways  to  “study”  radio,  and 
which  students  find  outlets  for  their  I  should  like  to  describe  some  of  these 
creative  talents  or  their  vocational  possibilities. 

and  avocational  interests.  In  these  What,  for  example,  does  a  course 
activities  students  have  had  the  oppor-  in  “radio  education”  include  ?  It  will 
tunity  to  engage  in  script  writing,  act-  probably  cover  these  aspects  of  the 
ing,  production,  and  a  study  of  tech-  field:  a  picture  of  the  radio  industry 
nical  problems.  These  groups  fre-  as  a  whole  and  its  place  in  our  eco- 
quently  write  and  produce  programs  nomic  and  social  structure;  a  survey 
broadcast  within  the  school  into  class-  and  evaluation  of  sources  of  informt- 
rooms,  or  for  assembly  hall  audiences,  tion  about  radio  programs;  a  study. 
The  administrators  and  teachers  illustrated  by  actual  demonstrations, 
who  have  pioneered  in  realizing  that  of  how  to  prepare  students  for  listen- 
radio  is  more  than  a  medium  of  sales-  ing  to  a  pn^ram,  descriptions  of  what 
manship  and  entertainment  deserve  a  may  (or  may  not)  be  done  while  a 
tribute  for  their  achievement.  They  group  is  listening,  and  what  follow- 
have  with  little  assistance  and  prepa-  up  activities  would  take  full  advan- 
ration  developed  utilization  tech-  tage  of  the  leads  offered  by  a  broad- 
niques,  projects,  and  courses,  which  cast;  devices  for  setting  up  criteria 
have  produced  thousands  of  radio-  in  the  evaluation  of  programs  in  rela- 
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tion  to  educational  objectives;  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  ways  in  which  radio  does, 
does  not,  or  may  fulfill  these;  types 
of  transcription  players  (playbacks), 
and  the  sources  and  kinds  of  tran¬ 
scribed  programs  available;  ways  to 
administer  a  radio-activity  program 
within  a  school  system. 

A  course  of  this  kind  usually  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  talks  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  departments  in  sta¬ 
tions  or  networks,  as  well  as  visits  to 
studios  to  observe  rehearsals  and 
broadcasts.  Most  instructors  work  in¬ 
dividually  with  members  of  the  class 
in  analyzing  their  specific  problems 
and  in  helping  them  determine  pro¬ 
cedures  by  means  of  which  the  use  of 
radio  becomes  a  school  project  rather 
than  merely  a  classroom  one. 

Colics  list  in  their  catal<^es 
other  courses  dealing  with  radio,  usu¬ 
ally  those  concerned  with  script-writ¬ 
ing,  production,  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems,  and  the  handling  of 
news  broadcasts. 

Some  universities  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  give  an  intensive  course  known 
as  a  “workshop.”  The  emphasis,  dur¬ 
ing  what  is  usually  a  six  weeks’  peri¬ 
od,  is  chiefly  on  the  writing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  programs,  with  additional 
activity  provided  through  acting  in 
student-written  scripts,  lectures  on  the 
role  of  radio  in  education,  and  a  study 
of  the  radio  industry.  Opportunity 
is  given,  also,  to  watch  directors  at 
work  through  attendance  at  rehearsals 
and  broadcasts;  special  seminars  con¬ 
sider  specific  problems;  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  as  many 
activities  as  possible  related  to  the 
field. 

From  courses  such  as  these,  formal 
though  they  are,  demanding  registra¬ 


tion  and  an  expenditure  of  time,  mon¬ 
ey,  and  effort,  the  teacher  builds  a 
background  which  makes  it  easier  to 
assume  and  carry  on  the  job  of  using 
radio  effectively.  The  administrator 
who  has  had  this  foundation  is  less 
indifferent  to  a  teacher’s  interest  in 
“wanting  to  do  something”  with  radio. 

It  is  possible  within  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  carry  on  an  extensive  study  of 
radio.  Teachers  and  administrators 
through  committees  and  individuals 
may: 

(1)  Arrange  discussions  on  the 
utilization  of  radio  programs  in  the 
classroom. 

(2)  Conduct  demonstrations  in 
the  handling  of  a  broadcast 

(3)  Plan  courses  and  projects  for 
school  clubs  and  areas  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

(4)  Promote  assembly  programs 
using  radio  productions  written, 
planned,  and  carried  out  by  students. 

(5)  Organize  for  the  school  li¬ 
brary  a  shelf  of  books  and  periodicals 
relating  to  radio. 

(6)  Set  up  institutes  or  commu¬ 
nity  meetings  with  guest  speakers  and 
teachers  taking  part  in  presenting 
work  in  the  field. 

(7)  Work  with  radio  stations  in 
indicating  how  schools  may  contribute 
programs  to  their  schedules. 

(8)  Evaluate  broadcasts  and  their 
role  in  the  educational  pattern. 

(9)  Encourage  attendance  at  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  reporting  of  these 
meetings  to  teachers. 

(10)  Encourage  enrollment  in  ra¬ 
dio  courses  offered  by  institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  offer  “in-service” 
courses  or  lectures. 

Radio  has  become,  to  the  alert  edu¬ 
cator,  more  than  just  a  tool,  compa¬ 
rable  to  reference  books,  laboratory 
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specimens,  pictures,  and  maps  as  sup¬ 
plementary  devices  to  widen  the  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  It  is  a  medium  to 
which  adults  as  well  as  children  are 
exposed  for  hours  at  a  time  outside 
the  classroom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
“educational”  experiences  which  stu¬ 
dents  share  simultaneously  with  their 
parents.  It  is  a  medium  which  gives 
not  only  information  about  soap,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  toothpaste,  but  which  also 
forms  opinions,  influences  attitudes. 


and  molds  our  patterns  of  behavior. 
Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  would 
seem  pertinent  to  make  children  aware 
of  the  influence  of  broadcasts  and  to 
develop  an  intelligmit  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  skilled  group  in  handling 
this  most-important-of-all  type  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  more  prepared  the 
educator  is  to  work  effectively  with  t 
group  such  as  this,  the  more  keen  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  of 
bo4i. 


PUPIL  BCX)K  REVIEWS 

The  second  and  last  of  the  1941-1942  Book  Review  Pro¬ 
grams  by  high  school  pupils  will  take  place  Saturday  morning, 
April  4,  at  ten  o’clock  in  Perkins  Hall,  66  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Massachusetts  Group  of 
the  New  England  School  Library  Association  in  cooperation 
with  The  Bocflcshop. 

Reviewers  from  four  high  schools  will  participate  and  we 
hope  a  large  audience  will  be  present  to  encourage  these  young 
people  who  are  so  willingly  doing  their  share  to  make  these 
programs  a  success. 

No  charge  for  admission — every  one  welcome  I 


RADIO  DEMONSTRATIONS 


By  JANE  C. 

HE  rapid  development  and  wide 
spread  of  the  practice  of  pro¬ 
ducing  public  demonstrations  of 
broadcasting  and  classroom  use  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the 
Americas  has  been  one  of  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  of  the  recent  history 
of  educational  radio. 

Although  the  School  of  the  Air  was 
started  in  February,  1930,  the  first 
such  demonstration  was  not  held  until 
February,  1938.  The  occasion  was 
the  presentation  of  a  special  citation 
to  R^r  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  by 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  at  its  annual  meeting, 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

CBS  took  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  special  School  of  the  Air  script  writ¬ 
ten  to  include  some  of  the  exploits  of 
Admiral  Byrd  and  members  of  his 
expedition  in  Little  America.  This 
script  was  reproduced  on  the  platform 
of  the  Civic  Auditorium  Ballroom,  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  more  than  3,000 
school  administrators.  As  novel  as 
the  demonstration  itself  was  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Byrd  and  many  of  his 
men  took  part  in  it  by  acting  the  parts 
of  themselves  in  the  radio  drama. 

This  experiment  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  despite  such  minor  mishaps  as 
the  accidental  disconnection  of  the 
auditorium’s  public-address  system, 
lilting  in  an  interval  of  agonizing 
silence  in  the  hall  itself,  while  the 
program  continued  to  go  out  over  the 
Columbia  network. 

So  gratified  was  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  with  this  display  of 


WARING 

the  possibilities  of  this  modem  means 
of  supplementing  instructicm  that  it 
has  cooperated  with  CBS  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  similar  demonstrations,  not 
only  at  seven  NEA  conventions  since 
that  time,  but  also  at  more  than  145 
other  meetings,  such  as  state  teachers’ 
conventions,  the  School  Broadcast 
Conference  in  Chicago,  the  Institute 
for  Education  by  Radio,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  School  of  the  Air  confer¬ 
ences  in  Mexico  City,  Havana,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Montreal,  and  Winnipeg. 

Scripts  used  for  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  series  “Tales  from  Far  and 
Near,”  the  history  series  “New  Hori¬ 
zons,”  the  current  events  series  “This 
Living  World,”  the  “Music  of  the 
Americas,”  or  “Americans  at  Work,” 
which  is  devoted  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

New  developments  in  methods  of 
presenting  these  demonstrations  in¬ 
clude  the  display  of  an  appropriate 
educational  motion  picture,  correlated 
with  the  subject  of  the  broadcast,  to 
illustrate  the  combination  of  visual 
with  auditory  aids  to  teaching. 

But  before  going  on  to  description 
of  the  methods  followed  in  producing 
demonstrations,  it  may  be  useful  to 
“set  the  stage”  by  repeating  a  few 
facts  about  the  School  of  the  Air  of 
the  Americas.  I  quote  from  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Teacher’s  Manual: 

“Today  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the 
Americas  is,  geographically  and  in 
numbers  of  teachers  and  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it,  the  largest  educational 
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institution  in  the  world.  It  includes  ter  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 

in  its  operations  all  the  22  nations  of  Loring  C.  Christie,  and  Carroll  E. 

the  Western  Hemisphere  that  desire  Reed,  Past  President  of  the  American 

to  take  part.  It  was  formed  in  1940  Association  of  School  Administrators,  \ 

by  the  extension  to  all  the  good  neigh-  have  all  highly  praised  the  aim  and 

bor  countries  of  the  Americas,  of  the  scope  of  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the 

American  School  of  the  Air  which  en-  Americas. 

ters  its  thirteenth  year  in  February,  “Since  1938,  it  has  been  adopted 
1942,  as  the  oldest  continuous  daily  as  the  official  classroom  radio  project 

series  of  nation-wide  broadcasts  to  of  the  National  Education  Association 

schools  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  of  the  United  States  which  comprises,  I 

the  United  States  and  Canadian  audi-  with  its  affiliated  groups,  some  983,000  I 

ence  of  the  programs  includes  not  members.  It  has  also  received  the  ap-  ' 

only  several  million  children  in  their  proval  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 

classrooms,  but  a  daily  average  of  of  many  Provincial  Ministries  of  Ed- 

some  2,000,000  adults  in  their  homes,  ucation  in  Canada,  and  of  the  national 

“Far  from  supplanting  teachers.  Departments  of  Education  of  most  of 

the  broadcasts  are  designed  to  supple-  fbe  countries  of  North  and  South 

ment  and  vitalize  their  work,  by  America.  It  has  also  obtained  official 

bringing  into  their  classrooms  the  liv-  endorsement  of  the  National  Catholic 

ing  world  in  the  form  of  important  Education  Association  of  the  United 

national  and  world  events  and  of  fine  States  and  of  the  State  Boards  of  Ed-  ? 

dramatic  and  musical  talent.  They  ucation  of  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illi- 

are  planning  to  broaden  the  horizons  uois,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 

of  students  and  to  inspire  them  to  in-  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 

creased  reading  and  greater  interest  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Vi^ 

in  their  wprk.  The  School  of  the  Air  ginia.  Education  boards  in  hundreds 

of  the  Americas  has  been  created  be-  cities  and  towns  in  all  48  states 
cause  of  a  conviction  that  radio  can  Canada  have,  of  course,  officially 

make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  recognized  and  encouraged  use  of  the 
rapid  development  of  greater  imder-  progn^ams  for  years, 
standing  and  appreciation  on  the  part  “Cooperating  in  the  planning,  pro¬ 
of  all  the  American  nations  of  each  duction  and  utilization  of  programs 
other’s  culture,  history,  and  ideals,  are  the  NEA,  Pan  American  Union, 

It  passes  over  the  limitations  of  po-  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
litical  and  physical  boundaries,  of  cus-  tory,  American  Library  Association, 
tom  houses  and  immigration  controls,  and  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
of  language  and  race  differences  and  English.” 

local  and  r^onal  prejudices.  Its  po-  That,  briefly,  is  an  explanation  of 
tentialities  for  human  good  have  been  what  the  School  of  the  Air  is,  why  it 
visualized  by  various  leaders.  In  has  been  expanded,  and  what  its  edn- 
fact  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HuU,  cational  standing  in  the  community 
Director-General  of  the  Pan  Ameri-  is.  However,  since  the  Columhii 
can  Union  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Ambassador  Broadcasting  System  is  ever  eager 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  Fran-  and  willing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  i 
cisco  Castillo  Najera,  the  late  Minis-  the  School’s  activities,  I  have  been  i  jl 
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oorresponding,  as  director  of  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  School  of  the  Air  of 
the  Americas,  with  executive  secre¬ 
taries  of  various  educational  associa¬ 
tions.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  are 
fairly  familiar  with  the  five-day-a- 
week  nation-wide  broadcasts  of '  the 
School  of  the  Air.  They  know,  briefly, 
that  these  broadcasts  touch  upon  the 
fields  of  vocational  guidance,  music 
appreciation,  literature,  history  and 
geography.  They  realize,  too,  that 
these  broadcasts  are  presented  during 
school  hours  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  to  in¬ 
spire  pupils  to  greater  and  more  use¬ 
ful  activities. 

C6S  is  now  issuing  a  general  invi¬ 
tation  to  state  teachers  associations 
that  would  like  to  have  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  the  Air  presented 
at  the  general  session  of  their  next 
conference.  Such  organizations  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  which  will 
be  glad  to  work  out  arrangements  with 
them.  There  is  no  expense  to  the 
associations  involved  in  such  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

So  that  educators  will  better  under¬ 
stand  just  what  is  required  in  present¬ 
ing  a  demonstration,  I  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  outlin¬ 
ing  the  typical  procedure  and  neces- 
sarv’  steps  to  be  followed  in  putting 
one  on.  First,  of  course,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  a  request  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  some  educa¬ 
tional  association  anxious  to  visualize 
for  teachers  the  values  of  radio  as  an 
aid  to  instruction  and  some  of  the 
methods  of  its  utilization.  Immedi¬ 
ately  submitted  to  the  person  making 
the  request  is  a  Teacher’s  Manual 


listing  the  five  types  of  scripts  avail¬ 
able. 

After  the  desired  script  from  one 
of  the  five  series  is  selected,  I  notify 
the  local  educational  director  of  the 
radio  station  in  the  city  in  which  the 
demonstration  is  to  take  place.  More 
than  110  stations  of  the  Columbia 
network  have  appointed  their  own 
educational  directors.  In  addition, 
the  network’s  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  designated  six  regional  direc¬ 
tors  of  education  who  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and 
educational  institutions.  To  the  local 
educational  director  is  then  dispatched 
the  script  to  be  used  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  informed  that  this 
demonstration  can  only  be  carried  out 
with  professional  radio  actors  and 
cautioned  that  no  local  amateurs  can 
possibly  fulfill  this  assignment.  If  no 
professionals  are  available  in  that  lo¬ 
cality,  CBS,  of  course,  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  send  pro¬ 
fessional  actors  to  the  demonstration. 

Two  days  before  the  scheduled  de¬ 
monstration,  I  plan  to  be  present — or 
to  arrange  for  a  station  representative 
to  be  present  —  to  conduct  the  first 
reading  and  rehearsal  of  the  script 
The  following  day  I  meet  with  the 
teacher,  preferably  one  who  is  already 
accustomed  to  using  radio  in  her 
classroom,  and  the  pupils  (a  class  of 
ten  or  twelve  from  a  nearby  school) 
who  have  been  selected  for  this  demon¬ 
stration.  I  explain  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils  just  what  the  School  of  the 
Air  of  the  Americas  is,  and  include 
every  phase  of  the  School’s  activities. 
After  this  detailed  explanation  the 
pupils  are  dismissed  while  I  take  up 
with  the  teacher  the  subject  matter  of 
the  demonstration.  This  material  is 
contained  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual 
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and  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  at  this 
time.  She  is  also  asked  to  tell  her 
class,  later,  what  suggested  reading  re¬ 
lating  to  the  demonstrated  script  they 
should  look  up  in  their  local  library. 
Pupils  are  given  these  instructions  on 
the  suggested  reading  only  one  day 
before  the  demonstration  in  order  that 
a  spirit  of  spontaneity  will  prevail. 
Such  short  notice  on  the  outside  read¬ 
ing  prevents  the  pupils  from  discuss¬ 
ing  this  matter  at  great  length  with 
parents  and  friends.  The  pupils  are 
thus  forced  to  look  up  the  suggested 
reading  in  order  to  be  fairly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  subject  at  the  time  of 
the  demonstration.  The  following  day 
when  the  demonstration  takes  place, 
the  stage  of  the  selected  auditorium  is 
divided  in  the  center  by  a  curtain  or 
screen,  a  typical  classroom  is  created 
on  one  side  and  a  radio  studio  on  the 
other.  The  actors  who  are  to  play  in 
the  dramatic  production  occupy  the 
“studio”  while  the  class  of  ten  to 
twelve  pupils  with  their  teacher  oc¬ 
cupy  the  other  side  of  the  stage.  The 
class  is  grouped  around  three  tables, 
with  a  small  microphone  in  the  center 
of  each  table.  The  demonstration  is 
broadcast  over  a  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  the  audience  may  listen 
to  the  entire  proceedings. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
State  Teachers  Association,  or  some 
other  educational  authority,  is  invited 
to  act  as  chairman  and  to  make  the 
opening  address,  before  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  begins.  This  introductory  talk 
is  usually  devoted  to  explaining  the 
relationship  of  radio  to  education  and 
plans  for  its  more  extensive  use  in 
the  state  or  region  where  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  taking  place.  The  chair¬ 
man  then  introduces  the  CBS  station. 


r^onal  or  state  educational  director  ' 
who,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ex¬ 
plains  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the 
Americas  to  the  audience.  This  talk 
is  usually  based  on  the  data  contained 
in  the  preface  to  the  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual.  Included  in  this  address,  also, 
is  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  broadcasting  and  class¬ 
room  use  of  radio  that  is  about  to  take 
place,  including  reference  to  the  script 
and  the  story  it  dramatizes. 

Now,  the  teacher  begins  his  or  her 
part  of  the  demonstration,  by  conduct¬ 
ing  a  five  or  six-minute  period  of  class 
preparation  for  the  broadcast.  He 
outlines  the  subject  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  program,  calling  attention  to  spe¬ 
cial  points  to  be  noted  as  the  broad¬ 
cast  proceeds.  He  also  takes  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  learn  what  preparation  the 
class  has  made,  in  the  way  of  out-of¬ 
class  activities,  particularly  reading. 

The  next  half  hour  is  then  devoted 
to  the  dramatic  broadcast  of  the  script 
while  the  class,  teacher,  and  audience 
listen.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
broadcast,  the  chairman  then  intro¬ 
duces  the  teacher  and  the  class  to  the 
audience.  The  teacher  then  carries  on 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  discussm 
about  the  script,  using  the  various 
devices  and  questions  suggested  in 
the  Teacher’s  Manual  concerning  that 
script.  The  teacher,  in  fact,  leads  the 
class  as  though  in  a  regular  school 
classroom.  Many  of  the  questions 
stem  from  the  list  of  books  associated 
with  this  script.  The  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  of  course,  is  to  indicate 
just  how  radio  rounds  out  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  classroom  and  how  children 
are  stimulated  to  speak  on  the  basis 
of  the  dramatized  script  they  have 
just  heard. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  then 
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gommarixes  the  proceedings  and  in- 
rites  the  audience  to  discuss  all  phases 
of  the  demonstration  and  of  use  of 
radio  in  the  classrooms.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  direct  questions  both  to 
the  educational  director  of  the  local 
radio  station  and  to  the  chairman. 

Actually  there  are  three  parts  to 
the  full  use  of  every  educational  radio 
prt^am:  preparation,  listening  and 
follow-up.  In  addition  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  program  itself, 
there  can  be  the  further  utilization  of 
the  broadcast  for  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
tegrating  the  various  studies  of  the 
pupil  and  relating  studies  to  the  pu¬ 
pil's  life  and  the  community. 

Each  teacher,  of  course,  knows  how 
best  to  draw  on  radio  as  an  aid  to  in¬ 
struction  for  her  particular  class 
needs.  However,  there  are  certain 
hints  on  listening  and  preparation 
that  merit  serious  consideration.  The 
first  and  obvious  suggestion  is  to  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
boc^s  bearing  on  the  script  drama¬ 
tized.  Wise  cooperation  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  teacher,  the  school 
librarian,  and  the  librarian  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  public  library.  For  example,  the 
school  librarian  can  display  all  the 
books  to  be  broadcast  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term,  and  each  week  there 
can  be  featured  the  books  to  accom¬ 
pany  that  week's  broadcast.  In  a  like 
fashion  the  public  library  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  cooperate  in  this  radio  pro¬ 
ject  by  displaying  both  books  and  a 
list  of  suggested  titles  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  radio  broadcast. 

Discussion  in  the  class  before  the 
broadcast  is  important.  Students  who 
have  read  the  suggested  Ixx^s  can 
make  their  reports.  Students  may 
also  tell  what  characters  they  liked 
and  why,  what  scenes  especially  inter¬ 


ested  them,  all  of  which  material  is 
drawn  from  this 'outside  reading.  In 
fact,  comparisons  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  life  as  lived  in  the  stories  in 
the  books  and  as  seen  in  the  school 
community. 

Sometimes  the  books  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  are  divided  among  those  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  the  series.  Thus 
each  teacher  reads  only  a  few  books 
and  is  prepared  to  discuss  these  par¬ 
ticular  titles  thoroughly  with  all  the 
classes.  The  name  of  the  teacher  and 
the  titles  of  the  books  she  is  prepar¬ 
ing  are  noted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Before  each  broadcast,  the  teacher  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  program  tells  the 
background  of  the  boc^  and  the  au¬ 
thor  and  presents  other  related  in¬ 
formation  to  the  students,  and  then 
listens  to  the  actual  broadcast  with 
them.  This  allows  another  teacher  to 
take  charge  of  those  students  who  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  listen. 

A  bulletin  board  display  of  the 
book  jacket,  pictures  of  the  author, 
plus  pertinent  excerpts  from  his  life 
and  comments  about  his  work,  not 
only  furnish  information  about  the 
broadcast  but  heighten  interest  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  A  study  of  the  social 
or  historical  background  upon  which 
the  broadcast  story  is  laid  and  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  ge(^aphy  of  its 
locale  will  be  especially  helpful  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  broadcast.  Here  again 
is  the  opportunity  for  study  int^a- 
tion.  The  social  studies  will  vividly 
come  to  life  as  they  and  the  broad¬ 
casts  supplement  each  other. 

As  to  listening  conditions,  small 
groups  and  informal  surroundings 
seem  to  offer  the  best  conditions  for 
listening.  Large  groups  can  be  handled 
if  planned  for.  Notify  the  classes 
that  the  doors  will  be  closed  five  min- 
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utes  before  the  program  begins.  This 
gives  time  to  turn  on  the  radio  and 
make  sure  that  everyone  can  hear,  to 
change  seats  if  necessary,  and  to  place 
near  the  doors  those  who  must  leave 
early.  Any  extra  time  can  be  spent 
in  playing  for  the  group  music  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  program  or  talking  about 
what  is  to  come. 

When  the  program  is  over  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  find  out  is  whether 
the  pupils  enjoyed  it.  Naturally  they 
will  have  a  lot  to  say.  And  now  is 
the  time  for  discussion  of  characters 
and  background  and  their  relation  to 
the  pupil’s  own  lives.  Pupils  can 
now  report  on  other  books  by  the  same 
author  and  other  books  on  the  same 
and  related  subjects.  And  here  may 
come  the  utilization  of  the  broadcast 
for  other  studies  as  the  discussion 


leads  towards  an  exploration  of  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  relating  to  it. 

After  all,  one  of  the  bases  for  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  radio  program  for  classroom 
use  is  the  contribution  it  makes  to 
class  activities  and  to  the  educational 
objectives  established  by  the  school 
'Actually,  radio  programs  may  serve 
the  classroom  in  one  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  ways:  Programs  are  se¬ 
lected  first,  on  the  basis  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  existing  activities;  second,  of 
initiating  new  activities;  third,  of 
coordinating  with  classroom  drill; 
fourth,  for  pure  entertainment  and 
recreation. 

Whatever  reason  yoii  may  have  for 
initiating  the  introduction  of  radio  to 
your  classrooms,  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the 
Americas  has  a  wide  range  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  fit  your  every  classroom  need. 


Teaching  Radio  Program  Discrimination 


in  Public 

By  IRVING 

T  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphaaiae 
that  radio  listening  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  important  lei¬ 
sure  time  activity  of  boys  and  girls. 
Moreover,  nobody  questions  the  fact 
that  radio  programs  exert  a  substan¬ 
tial  influence  upon  the  attitudes,  emo¬ 
tions,  knowledge,  and  behavior  of  our 
young  people.  In  a  competitive  soci¬ 
ety  where  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
matters  of  public  welfare  when  big 
business  is  involved,  the  public  finds 
it  necessary  to  act  as  its  own  censor 
of  radio  programs.  This  is  not  to 
deny  that  the  broadcasting  industry 
and  the  government  do  not  act  in  nu¬ 
merous  ways  to  eradicate  glaring 
abuses  of  the  public  interest  in  radio 
broadcasting.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  that  the  radio  industry  and  the 
government  have  gone  only  a  short 
distance  in  the  regulation  of  radio 
pK^ams  compels  the  people  them¬ 
selves  to  be  active  and  intelligent  ra¬ 
dio  pr<^am  critics.  For  ultimately, 
the  quality  of  radio  programs  is  large¬ 
ly  governed  by  the  character  of  radio 
program  audiences.  To  raise  the  level 
of  appreciation  of  the  radio  audiences 
is  to  raise  the  level  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  order  to  make  the  public  more 
intelligent  about  radio  program  listen¬ 
ing,  various  educational  agencies  need 
to  engage  in  practices  calculated  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  As  an 
important  educational  agency,  the 
school  is  in  a  position  to  help  boys 


Schools 

ROBBINS 

and  girls  by  teaching  them  radio  pro¬ 
gram  discrimination.  However,  what 
is  radio  program  discrimination  ? 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  ?  What  can  the  public 
schools  do? 

What  is  Radio  Program  Dis- 
criminationf 

Radio  program  discrimination  may 
be  defined  as  selective  and  critical 
listening.  By  selective,  it  is  meant 
that  the  individual  chooses  his  radio 
programs  on  the  basis  of  good  taste. 
By  critical,  it  is  meant  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shows  an  ability  to  understand 
the  purposes  of  radio  programs,  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false 
data  contained  in  various  types  of  ra¬ 
dio  programs,  and  to  see  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  radio  and  its  relation  to  other 
media  of  communication. 

Good  taste  may  be  defined  as  the 
selection  of  radio  programs  on  the 
basis  of  variety  and  factors  of  quality. 
A  variety  of  radio  programs  provides 
the  individual  with  the  materials  for 
discerning  similarities  and  differences 
among  programs.  Out  of  the  process 
of  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  ra¬ 
dio  programs,  the  individual  arrives 
at  a  series  of  factors  which  make  for 
quality  in  a  radio  program.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  knows  what  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  select  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
standards  and  who  chooses  a  varied 
program  diet  of  fine  radio  shows  is  one 
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who  possesses  good  taste  because  he 
acts  in  terms  of  his  knowledge. 

To  be  critical  in  radio  listening,  the 
individual  must  bring  to  bear  upon 
radio  stimuli  the  attitudes,  knowledge, 
and  skills  which  make  for  intelligent 
radio  listening.  There  are  three  broad 
factors  which  are  contained  within  the 
ability  to  be  critical  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  First  the  individual  must  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
radio  programs.  For  a  knowledge  of 
purposes  provides  the  listener  with 
potential  responses  to  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  The  individual  thereby  has  a 
basis  upon  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  should  listen  to  the  program, 
and  if  he  listens,  what  he  should  be 
listening  for  in  the  radio  program. 
Also,  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes 
of  a  radio  program  provides  the 
listener  with  a  means  of  making  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  production  of  the 
program.  For  instance,  the  listener 
can  determine  in  this  way,  the  extent 
to  which  the  program  achieved  its  own 
purpose  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
radio  program  contributed  to  other 
purposes. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  ra¬ 
dio  program  discrimination  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  being  critical  is  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false 
data  in  radio  programs.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  critical  enough  to  be 
sensitive  to  true  and  false  data  is  less 
likely  to  become  a  dupe  of  others  than 
the  individual  who  is  gullible.  In 
times  like  these,  false  ideas  and  facts, 
rumors,  and  exaggerated  notions  lead 
men  to  unintelligent  behavior.  In 
news  programs,  young  people  hear  ex¬ 
aggerated  war  claims,  prejudiced  news 
announcers,  and  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  and  interpretations.  In  drama 
programs,  program  producers  stimu¬ 


late  reality  to  such  a  degree  that  5 
younger  children  frequently  believe  in 
the  reality  of  plots,  characters,  and 
events.  In  advertising  portions  of 
radio  programs,  announcers  constant¬ 
ly  bombard  untrained  radio  listeners 
with  misleading,  exaggerated,  and 
even  false  claims  for  products.  In 
radio  speeches,  drama  programs,  va¬ 
riety  and  comedy  programs,  etc.,  indi¬ 
viduals  are  subjected  to  a  barrage  of 
veiled  prejudices  and  propaganda 
which  tend  to  perpetuate  unchallenged 
in  the  minds  of  young  people  a  feast 
of  questionable  attitudes  and  ideas. 

The  third  aspect  of  radio  program 
discrimination  has  to*  do  with  an 
awareness  by  the  individual  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  radio  to  other  media  of 
communication.  There  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  degree  of  similarity  between  radio 
program  discrimination  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  movies,  the  press,  the 
magazine,  novels,  poetry,  comic  books, 
the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  concert, 
talks,  discussions,  textbooks,  and  c<hi- 
versations.  A  true  critical  minded¬ 
ness  in  radio  listening  should  carry 
over  into  these  related  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  anahi.ical  skills 
which  the  individual  acquires  in  study¬ 
ing  radio  programs  should  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  above-mentioned 
fields  of  communication. 

What  is  the  Responsibility  of  the 
Public  School? 

In  the  history  of  the  teaching  of 
radio  program  discrimination  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
one  finds  that  individual  teachers  all 
over  the  country  have  been  striving 
to  develop  varying  degrees  of  radio 
program  discrimination.  General^ 
though,  these  efforts  of  teachers  have 
been  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds 
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of  a  particular  subject  like  English. 
Also,  the  teaching  of  radio  program 
discrimination  has  been  confined  in 
the  main  to  the  high  school.  Genei^ 
ally,  educators  have  been  slow  in  see¬ 
ing  that  radio  program  discrimination 
should  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades  as  well  as  in  the  upper  grades. 
A  survey  of  listening  habits  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  first  grade  reveals  that 
they  have  a  real  basis  for  selecting  and 
criticising  radio  programs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  first  graders  listen  to  Jacle 
Armstrong,  Tom  Mix,  Captain  Mid¬ 
night,  Ireene  Wicker,  Let's  Pretend, 
The  Lone  Ranger,  etc.  In  many  cases, 
these  youngsters  believe  that  the  char¬ 
acters  in  these  programs  and  their  ex¬ 
ploits  are  real ;  they  find  the  stories 
exciting,  funny,  and  scary.  These 
children  also  in  many  cases  believe 
that  the  advertising  on  these  radio 
prc^ams  is  truthful.  For  instance, 
one  announcer  claimed  that  his  pro¬ 
duct  had  a  “million-dollar  flavor.” 
Practically  all  of  the  youngsters  in 
one  second-grade  class  said  that  they 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  “a  mil¬ 
lion-dollar  flavor.”  Frequently,  little 
children  supply  words  and  meanings 
to  advertising  which  originally  were 
not  present.  A  majority  of  second- 
grade  youngsters  were  sure,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  an  announcer  said  his 
product  was  “healthy.”  Actually,  the 
advertiser  made  no  such  claim.  From 
elementary  school  through  high  school, 
youngsters  are  unselective  and  uncri¬ 
tical  of  the  radio  pr(^ams  they  listen 
to  at  home. 

Since  radio  listening  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  changing  process  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  public  schools  should  make 
provisions  for  the  teaching  of  radio 
prt^rram  discrimination  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  grades  to  the  highest.  The  vari¬ 


ety  of  radio  programs  on  the  air 
should  stimulate  teachers  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  to  discover  in  out-of-school  radio 
pr(^ams  to  which  students  listen  to 
at  home,  materials  which  enrich  their 
particular  subject. 

The  responsibility  of  the  public 
schools  seems  clear.  The  public  schools 
should  make  provisions  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  development  of  materials 
and  activities  relating  to  radio  for  all 
grade  levels  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  child  subjected 
to  a  continuous  education  in  radio¬ 
program  discrimination  has  a  greater 
opportunity  for  developing  radio  pro¬ 
gram  discrimination  than  the  child 
who  is  occasionally  given  a  dose  of 
training  in  discrimination  in  high 
school  English  or  social  science  classes. 
The  attempt  to  improve  the  radio 
listening  habits  of  children  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  selective  and  critical 
of  radio  programs  must  be  planned 
in  terms  of  both  immediate  aims  and 
long-range  objectives. 

Fortunately,  many  objectives  and 
aims  which  guide  the  teaching  of  radio 
program  discrimination  coincide  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  classroom.  In 
addition,  the  educational  values  which 
arise  from  a  cooperative  relationship 
in  a  radio  workshop,  for  instance,  and 
other  activities  contribute  to  new  aims 
and  objectives.  Moreover,  these  edu¬ 
cational  values  are  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  children  enjoy  expressing 
their  reactions  to  radio  programs  and 
discussing  them. 

The  objectives  of  teaching  radio 
program  discrimination  should  be 
those  which  promote  selective  and  cri¬ 
tical  radio  listening.  These  general 
objectives  should  be  broken  down  for 
various  subjects  into  more  specific 
aims  which  enrich  and  supplement  the 


Can  Ike  PMic  Sckoola  Do  f 

In  teaching  radio  program  dis-  can  serve  a  similar  purpose.  A  tran- 
crimination,  the  teacher  must  begin  scription  player  is  a  valuable  means 
with  the  radio  tastes  of  the  child.  By  of  playing  records  and  radio  record* 
doing  so,  the  teacher  reassures  the  ings  in  classrooms.  Through  the  use 
child  that  his  radio  tastes  are  being  of  a  transcription  player,  a  teacher 
respected  and  not  neglected.  In  this  can  play  radio  recordings  in  the  class* 
way,  the  teacher  will  not  find  herself  room  and  discuss  and  analyze  their 
imposing  standards  of  taste  upon  the  contents  immediately  after  the  stu- 
child.  The  child,  on  his  part,  becomes  dents  hear  the  recordings.  The  schoc^ 
more  inclined  to  discuss  things  freely  public  address  system  is  quite  valu- 
in  the  classroom  and  to  be  less  on  the  able  as  a  means  for  in-school  broad- 
defensive.  Under  such  learning  con-  casting  by  pupils.  Finally,  recording 
ditions,  the  thrill  of  the  teaching  and  equipment,  although  expensive,  is  a 
learning  adventure  begin  for  both  valuable  aid  in  making  recordings  of 
teacher  and  stTident.  radio  programs  on  the  air  or  student 

For  the  teacher  who  has  no  radio  radio  performances  in  school.  Fre- 
equipment,  effective  ways  of  teaching  quently,  the  recorder  is  used  for  mak- 
radio  program  discrimination  are  ing  records  of  student  speech  so  that 
available.  The  teacher  can  discuss  in  teachers  and  students  might  analyze 
class  the  story,  the  sound  effects,  the  and  improve  their  speech.  The  type 
characters,  the  voices,  and  the  adver-  of  radio  equipment  available  has  a 
tising  which  are  contained  in  the  ra-  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  and 
dio  programs  children  listen  to  volun-  effectiveness  of  teaching  radio  pro- 
tarily  at  home.  Also,  the  teacher  can  gram  discrimination.  Teachers  might 
assign  listening  to  specific  radio  pro-  secure  equipment  from  school  funds, 
grams  and  indicate  to  the  students  proceeds  from  special  events,  and 
that  these  will  be  discussed  next  day  PTA  donations.  Sometimes,  the  teadi- 
in  class.  Various  kinds  of  written  er  can  secure  radio  recordings  and 
and  oral  work  can  be  organized  around  equipment  on  loan  from  the  local 
these  radio  program  listening  experi-  broadcasting  station.  These  and  other 
ences.  Whenever  possible,  teachers  means  of  securing  radio  equipment 
might  use  books,  magazines,  comic  should  be  tried  by  teachers  and  ad- 
books,  maps,  and  other  related  refers  ministrators. 

ence  materials  in  their  radio  work.  In  order  to  provide  for  differences 

Ideally,  a  school  should  have  vari-  in  the  abilities  and  interests  of  stn- 
ous  kinds  of  radio  equipment^  in  oiv  dents,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to 
der  to  carry  out  its  objectives.  The  outline  activities  for  the  public  school 

1  Robbins.  L,  “Teaching  Radio  Program  Discrimination  in  the  Public  School.*’  This  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  is  now  in  preparation  at  Ohio  State  UnlTerstty.  v; 
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in  terms  of  the  primary,  intermediate, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  school 
levels.  However,  the  fact  that  com¬ 
mon  factors  of  discriminative  listen¬ 
ing  appear  in  all  grade  levels  suggests 
that  in  many  cases,  similar  techniques 
can  be  used  in  different  grade  levels. 
For  instance,  the  discussion  method 
can  be  used  in  all  grade  levels  but 
adjustments  must  be  made  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  under  discussion. 

On  the  elementary  level,  the  teacher 
can  become  acquainted  first  with  the 
programs  the  children  listen  to  daily 
at  home.  Discussions  might  be  held 
in  which  the  teacher  attempts  to  get 
the  youngsters  to  express  themselves 
on  their  likes  and  dislikes.  During  a 
series  of  experiences  with  teachers 
and  students  in  a  recent  study'  in  the 
teaching  of  radio  program  discrimina¬ 
tion,  it  was  customary  to  play  record¬ 
ings  to  children  in  class  and  follow 
it  up  with  discussion.  For  instance, 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  discussions, 
one  second-grade  class  set  up  these 
questions  for  analyzing  a  drama  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  How  did  the  voice  sound  ? 
(Low,  high,  deep,  light,  soft,  smooth, 
fast,  slow,  plain,  loud,  young,  and 
old!) 

2.  How  did  the  music  sound  to 
you!  (Sad,  happy,  dancing,  pretty, 
smooth,  fast,  slow,  soft,  nice,  swaying, 
swing,  rock  the  baby,  sleepy,  lullaby, 
play,  waltz,  march,  and  solo.) 

3.  What  was  the  special  message 
in  the  program?  (This  question  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  moral  or  point  of  the 
dramatic  stories.) 

In  another  second-grade  class,  after 
listening  to  a  recording  of  a  Let’s  Pre¬ 
tend  radio  program,  the  students  were 
able  to  identify  each  of  the  different 


characters  and  to  describe  the  type  of 
voice  possessed  by  each  character. 
The  teacher  listed  the  following  out¬ 
line  drawn  up  by  the  students: 

Characters 

in  the  Story  Kind  of  Voice 

Bird . Smooth 

Mother  (in  wind) .  .Low,  kind,  creepy 
Witch  (step-mother) 

Bad,  loud,  old,  mean 

Father . Loud 

Girl  .  Sweet,  young 

Boy  .  Sweet,  young 

Interesting  and  worthwhile  discus¬ 
sions  can  be  held  by  analyzing  radio 
program  advertising.  The  following 
quotations  come  from  the  classroom 
work  of  a  second-grade  group: 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  the  prizes 
— ^they  are  no  good — they  break — it 
is  money  thrown  away  to  send  for 
prizes — that  is  why  I  don’t  do  it.” 

”(The  products)  are  supposed  to  do 
a  lot  for  Mom  but  they  don’t” — ^then 
Carolyn  said,  “They  help  if  you  take 
a  lot  of  (the  product)  —  John  said, 
“If  she  did,  it  would  hurt  her”  — 
Rodger  said,  “They  just  want  to  get 
your  money — ^what  they  say  amounts 
to  nothing  —  they  get  rich,  you  get 
poor — then  one  girl  said,  “The  store¬ 
keeper  doesn’t  get  the  money.” 

“I  figure  it  out  for  myself — they 
say  (the  product)  makes  you  strong 
and  then  you  vrill  want  to  go  out  and 
play — I  feel  so  stuffed  that  I  don’t 
want  to — there  is  one  thing  I  believe 

about  -  Soap  —  it  floats  —  I  see 

with  my  own  eyes.” 

Pupils  on  the  elementary  school 
level  can  write  letters  with  the  teach¬ 
er’s  help  to  broadcasters.  By  the  use 
of  classroom  listening  experiences,  pu¬ 
pils  can  engage  in  profitable  writing, 
reading,  and  vocabulary  activities. 
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On  all  school  levels,  the  teacher 
should  recommend  and  discuss  not 
only  radio  programs  which  are  pres¬ 
ent  radio  favorites  but  also  radio  pro¬ 
grams  which  might  become  radio  fa¬ 
vorites  if  students  knew  about  them. 
In  this  sense,  the  approach  to  teaching 
radio  program  discrimination  rests 
upon  the  belief  that  poor  programs 
can  suffer  from  analysis  but  that  good 
programs  increase  in  value  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  students  after  analysis.  How¬ 
ever,  all  analyses,  if  made  in  a  formal 
and  stereotyped  way  would  probably 
destroy  the  value  of  such  activities 
for  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

On  the  intermediate  level,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  teachers  to  encourage  pupils 
to  be  critical  and  selective  in  their 
radio  listening  by  appealing  to  their 
developing  ability  to  think.  Students 
on  this  level  are  able  to  classify  the 
various  kinds  of  radio  programs  on 
the  air.  They  can  also  set  up  criteria 
for  criticizing  various  types  of  radio 
programs.  Students  can  discuss  with 
profit  whether  characters  and  events 
portrayed  in  radio  programs  are  real. 
For  instance,  in  a  fifth-grade  class, 
the  pupils  were  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  character,  the  Lone  Rang¬ 
er,  was  real.  Some  students  believed 
that  the  Lone  Ranger  and  his  horse. 
Silver,  actually  pranced  about  in  a 
radio  studio  before  a  microphone! 
After  checking  different  reference 
books  including  histories  and  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  speaking  with  parents  and 
friends,  and  writing  letters  to  the 
character  and  radio  stations,  the  pu¬ 
pils  decided  that  the  Lone  Ranger 
was  not  real.  One  boy  said: 

“If  the  ‘Lone  Ranger’  was  as  great 
as  the  radio  program  says  he  was,  then 
he  ought  to  be  in  an  American  history 
book.  If  not,  then  at  least  there 


should  be  a  statue  of  him  some  place.”  1 
In  a  study  of  advertising,  the  in-  f 
termediate  level  classes  are  able  to  be  ^ 
more  analytical  than  the  primary- 
grade  children.  Many  of  the  boys  * 

and  girls  are  old  enough  to  do  their  \ 

own  purchasing.  In  one  classroom  a  j 

girl  made  a  comment  about  a  pin 
which  was  offered  the  radio  listener  j 

if  she  sent  in  a  boxtop  and  ten  cents.  I 

She  said :  * 

“You  can  buy  one  of  these  pins  at 
the  dime  store  for  a  nickel.  Why  send  I 
a  dime  and  three  cents  postage?”  i 
On  the  departmentalized  junior  and  t 
senior  high  school  levels,  out-of-school  . 
radio  programs  can  be  used  to  bring 
various  subjects  like  English,  sociid  ! 

studies,  civics,  and  home  economics  f 

closer  together.  For  example,  if  t  | 

home  economics  teacher  studies  the  i 

value  of  breakfast  cereals  advertised  on 
various  radio  programs,  she  might  find 
herself  discussing  with  the  class  the 
contribution  that  the  voice  and  man-  j 

ner  of  the  announcer  makes  to  the  I 

sale  message.  There  are  many  other  t 

ways  of  relating  various  school  suh-  | 

jects  through  the  common  concern  [ 

with  a  radio  program. 

Besides  relating  subjects  to  each 
other,  one  of  the  important  values  of  f 

using  out-of-school  radio  programs  in  f 

school  is  that  the  experience  makes  | 

the  subject  being  taught  more  real 
and  interesting.  The  boy  who  studies 
science  and  tries  to  check  up  on  the  \ 

plausibility  of  events  taking  place  in  i 

a  radio  program  is  developing  his  F 

ability  to  think  and  to  be  critical  of  r 

contemporary  events.  In  social  stn*  ^ 

dies,  students  can  analyze  news  com-  j 

mentators,  historical  radio  programs, 
and  radio  dramas  for  attitudes  and  | 

values  relating  to  democracy.  One  | 

high  school  teacher  with  a  group  of  | 
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Retarded  students  organized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  for  analyzing  a  radio 
news  program: 

1.  What  kind  of  news  does  the  an¬ 
nouncer  present? 

2.  What  characterizes  the  voice 
and  expression  of  the  announcer? 

3.  How  timely  is  the  news? 

4.  Is  there  balance  and  variety  in 
the  news  presented  ? 

5.  Is  the  presentation  of  the  news 
interesting  ? 

6.  Does  the  announcer  give  his 
sources  of  news? 

Before  the.  study  of  the  news  pro¬ 
gram  was  over,  this  high-school  class 
set  up  a  list  of  factors  one  should 
know  about  the  announcer  in  order 
to  check  his  “slant”  on  the  news.  This 
led  students  to  generalize  that  bias 
might  be  found  in  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  like  textbooks,  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  public  speeches,  and  motion 
pictures. 

There  are  many  other  activities 
which  the  classroom  teacher  can  en¬ 
courage  in  the  process  of  developing 
radio  program  discrimination.  Stu¬ 
dents  might  write  reports  and  reviews 
of  radio  programs,  draw  up  advance 
program  listings,  advertise  recom¬ 
mended  radio  programs,  write  letters 
to  radio  stations,  make  field  trips  to 


radio  stations,  write  radio  scripts,  and 
engage  in  radio  play  production.* 

Unless  a  teacher  uses  some  means 
for  checking  the  effectiveness  of  vari¬ 
ous  materials  and  techniques  which 
she  employs,  she  has  no  means  of 
knowing  the  results  of  her  efforts.  In 
order  to  evaluate  her  results  and  im¬ 
prove  her  teaching,  the  teacher  might 
keep  anecdotal  records  of  significant 
things  her  students  say  or  do  in  their 
classroom  radio  work.  Also,  the  teach¬ 
er  might  have  students  fill  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  the  radio  program  they 
listen  to  at  home  before,  and  after  a 
long  period  of  time,  in  which  some 
teaching  of  discrimination  has  taken 
place.  Written  compositions  by  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  critique  of  different  types 
of  radio  programs  is  an  excellent 
source  of  showing  distinct  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  ability  to  write,  to  see 
new  relationships,  to  be  more  selective 
in  radio  listening,  and  to  be  more  cri¬ 
tical  of  the  contents  of  drama,  news, 
music  programs. 

When  teachers  engage  in  teaching 
radio  program  discrimination,  they 
can  expect  to  find  their  work  enjoy¬ 
able  and  challenging.  Certainly,  the 
teaching  of  radio-program  discrimina¬ 
tion  should  be  a  welcome  challenge  to 
all  teachers  in  quest  of  educational 
adventure. 


2  For  a  list  of  other  activities  see  the  following:  Larrabee— Ten  Radio  Lessons.  Herabera — 
Radio  and  Enalish  Teachina,  Reid — Radio  and  the  Teachina  of  Enallsh.  Sterner — A  Course  of 
Study  in  Radio  Apin-eclation. 
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Progressive  Education — 

List  Me  'Pro”’ 


By  CATHERINE  ZEFF 


AS  I  talk  with  teachers  and  prin- 
^  cipals,  and  listen  to  many  casu¬ 
al  derogations  of  Progressive 
Education ;  as  I  walk  into  schools  in 
which  the  child  is  supposedly  social¬ 
ized  and  see  the  form  but  not  the  heart 
of  the  idea,  I  think,  “What  curiously 
poor  salesmanship  must  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  local  harbingers  of  the 
Progressive  attitude!  Or,  what  poor¬ 
ly  equipped  buyers!”  And  I  pass  it 
off  with  a  vague  feeling  against  im¬ 
mature  educators.  But,  when  popu¬ 
lar  publications  carry  articles  in  which 
the  Progressivists  are  made  to  appear 
as  enthusiasts  without  a  sound  mason¬ 
ry,  and  are  quoted  as  givers  of  super¬ 
ficial  opinions,  I  feel  impelled  to  arti¬ 
culation. 

The  Progressive  attitude  probably 
attains  nearer  to  intellectual  integrity 
than  any  other  given  attitude  toward 
education.  It  is  as  old  as  Socrates, 
and  older.  And  it  is  as  new  as  a  two- 
yearK)ld’s  “Look,  Mother,  pigeon-birds 
have  red  feet!” 

Progressivists  believe  that  any  learn¬ 
ing  of  any  intrinsic  value  is  evolved 
through  the  process  of  induction,  as 
opposed  to  deduction.  Aristotelian 
logic  has  caused  enough  vitiation  of 
mentality  in  Classicist  ranks  to  be  im¬ 
paled  once  and  for  all!  Aristotle’s 
system  of  deduction  was  all  very  well 
for  Aristotle,  himself.  By  rare  for¬ 
tune  his  ideas  were  inclusive  enough 
carelessly  to  fit  the  alleged  thinking- 
powers  of  a  popular  majority  of  peo¬ 


ple  who  were  bom  after  him.  And 
so  they  have  repeated  his  phrases  like 
parrots  who  fancy  themselves  cond<»«. 
But  the  world  too  often  forgets  that 
the  Magnificent  Greek  evolved  his  code 
of  thinking  after  painful  weeks  and 
years  of  drawing  out  knowledge  from 
the  very  stones  he  saw ;  that  all  his  pe^ 
sonal  learning  was  evolved  throng 
the  passionate  processes  of  induction 
— the  drawing  from  within  himself 
and  from  the  situations  within  his  ex¬ 
perience  his  own  perception  of  “things 
as  they  are.”  This  perception  he  co^ 
ified  for  us  into  his  famous  syllogisms. 
And  the  world  has  repeated  the  phrases 
without  itself  attending  their  thrilling 
development.  As  phrases  alone  they 
have  no  vitality.  Aristotle  was,  him¬ 
self,  so  much  a  believer  in  the  induct¬ 
ive  way  of  thinking  that  he  dissected 
dead  bodies  in  order  to  learn ! 

Induction  is  necessarily  a  persua¬ 
sion,  an  inciting,  a  “leading  on,”  a 
traveling  from  the  known  to  the  in- 
known.  Within  it,  a  person  follows 
a  natural  growth-curve  in  his  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

The  Progressivist  realizes  that  every 
thought  and  every  emotion-pattern  is 
alive  and  to  be  treated  as  protoplasm. 
He  knows  that  the  child’s  first  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  thumb  is  thicker  than  the 
little  finger  is  as  much  an  act  of  crea¬ 
tion  as  the  physicist’s  discovery  of  the 
sixth  dimension.  And  he  is  reverent 
in  the  presence  of  either  birth. 

The  Progressivist  has  learned  that 
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with  every  new  idea  may  arise  one  to 
one  hundred-eighty  questions  and  that 
on  the  valid  answers  to  these  questions 
depends  the  growth  of  other  related 
ideas.  He  also  knows  that  the  more 
quickly  he  can  get  the  child  to  come 
near  to  the  forming  of  these  one  hun¬ 
dred-eighty  associations,  the  more  sure¬ 
ly  has  he  helped  to  develop  a  future 
better  of  concepts.  Certainly  a 
worthy  objective! 

And  if  the  Progressivist  employs 
the  truism  that  learning  occurs  with 
all  the  senses  he  is  displaying  expected 
intelligence!  There  is  no  tyrant  to 
say  that  a  kinaesthetic  memory  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  color-association  memory, 
or  that  neither  is  good  enough.  Mod¬ 
em  educators  let  a  child  dance  to  mu- 
ic,  draw  color-patterns  to  the  same 
music,  sing  to  it,  or  just  sit  and  dream 
to  it.  The  form  of  the  association  is 
not  primary ;  but  the  fact,  upon  which 
to  build  an  aestheticism,  is.  The 
many  by-products  of  this  philosophy 
range  from  Picassoesque  patterns  on 
manila  paper,  through  cardboard  vil¬ 
lages  on  sand-tables,  to  the  foundations 
of  life-long  hobbies.  Not  the  draw¬ 
ings,  not  the  villages,  not  the  stuffed- 
fish  collections  are  a  mite  as  important 
as  the  eternal  inquisitiveness  to  which 
they  are  grist.  When  your  child 
brings  home  a  crude  clay  dish,  never 
mind  the  crudity,  regard  it  as  a  visual 
sign  that  his  mind  was  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  Neoliths.  Then  get  him 
to  ask  some  more. 

The  point  is  flaunted  that  a  super¬ 
visor  has  said,  “But  if  Joe  doesn’t  like 


to  read  history,  why  should  he  ?  Find 
something  to  strike  his  fancy.  If  he 
likes  to  sing,  give  him  some  French 
songs.”  Yes,  find  something  to  strike 
his  fancy,  say  the  Progressivists.  If 
he  likes  to  sing,  let  him  sing,  and  let 
him  learn  his  history  through  singing. 
Must  history  forever  be  identified  as 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Hundred 
Year’s  War,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion?  Cannot  as  vivid  an  historical 
ideation  be  evolved  through  “Matya 
Plana,”  “Finlandia,”  “Swanee  Riv¬ 
er?” 

Attackers  of  Progressivism,  and 
there  are  some,  scoff  at  the  “pleasure 
idea”  in  learning.  Why  should  not 
the  metabolism  of  knowledge  be  as  en¬ 
joyable  as  the  metabolism  of  roast  tur¬ 
key?  The  only  pain  which  the  Pro¬ 
gressivist  tolerates  is  the  pain  of  the 
next  new  idea. 

These  scoffers  habitually  cull  whole 
phrases  from  the  Progressivist  text 
and  bandy  them  about  as  examples  of 
unnecessary  wordage.  They  jeer  at 
the  word-sensitivity  of  the  modems. 
An  Overstreet  could  impress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  connotation.  Since  lan¬ 
guage  is  our  only  device  whereby  to 
style  our  percepts,  ideas,  and  our  con¬ 
cepts,  words  ought  to  be  accurate. 
Therefore,  the  Progressivists  have 
stricken  the  infinitive,  “to  teach,”  from 
the  dictionary.  They  use,  instead,  the 
more  fertile,  “to  help  to  learn.”  In 
this  pivotal  nicety  probably  is  contain¬ 
ed  the  most  essential  kernel  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education. 


Lo,  Progressive  Education! 

By  I.  COLODNY 


ITH  the  close  of  1940  we  are 
concluding  a  period  in  edu¬ 
cation  which  should  be  termed 
“the  period  of  the  experimenters.” 
For  beginning  with  1900  many  of  our 
colleges  entered  periods  of  great  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity.  Departments  of  edu¬ 
cation,  manned  by  Ph.D’s  who  were 
products  of  the  new  school  of  psy¬ 
chology,  began  to  flourish.  Every¬ 
thing  in  education  was  being  re-exam¬ 
ined.  The  school  vras  to  become  a 
replica  of  life.  No,  life  itself.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  to  learn  through  experience. 
Teaching  was  to  be  dramatized.  At¬ 
tention  was  centered  on  personality. 
The  result  would  be  that  we  would 
produce  great  leaders.  This  was  call¬ 
ed  “progressive  education.” 

At  Columbia  University  and  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  were  born  most 
of  the  experiments.  Of  course,  other 
colleges  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day 
and  did  not  lag  behind  in  bringing 
forth  innovations.  Everything  old 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  all 
manner  of  change  was  hailed  with  a 
blare  of  trumpets  by  means  of  text¬ 
books,  magazine  articles,  and,  partic¬ 
ularly,  by  itinerent  educators  who  tra¬ 
veled  from  community  to  community 
selling  the  new  medicine. 

The  new  apostles  were  young,  vigor¬ 
ous  fellows  who  had  made  wonderful 
right  tackles  on  football  teams  and  now 
no  amount  of  train  fatigue  could  re¬ 
duce  their  enthusiasm.  In  the  face  of 
this  onslaught  there  disappeared  from 
our  classes  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  concentration  on  spelling  and 


arithmetic.  In  their  place  came  social 
sciences,  social  dancing,  motion  pic- 
ture  appreciation,  social  etiquette,  art 
appreciation.  All  this  is  sometimes 
lumped  as  “social  living.”  Students 
in  the  grades  were  sent  to  the  library 
to  delve  for  themselves,  just  as  the  erst¬ 
while  Ph.D’s  were  sent  by  their  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  library  to  delve. 

All  this  was  experience.  It  gave 
the  child  opportunity  to  do  for  himsell 
Years  ago,  when  an  irate  parent  turn¬ 
ed  the  son  out  for  one  reason  or  anoth¬ 
er,  he  would  tell  him  to  go  and  “shift” 
for  himself.  But  this  was  clearly  an 
excuse  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  re¬ 
duce  his  responsibility,  to  get  rid  of  an 
obligation,  to  have  one  mouth  less  to 
feed  and  one  pair  of  shoes  less  to  sup- 
ply. 

I  often  wonder  if  this  new  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy,  which  makes  the  pu¬ 
pil  the  pilot  of  his  own  educational 
destiny,  was  not  brought  about  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  re¬ 
duce  his  responsibility  and  obligation. 
After  all,  the  race  for  a  long  time,  has 
been  seeking  and  finding  labor-saving 
devices.  It  would  be  unusual  if  school 
teachers  were  not  bitten  by  that  bug. 
Naturally,  nobody  will  admit  that 
sending  a  class  to  the  library  wu 
brought  about  by  laziness,  but  it  it 
much  easier  to  let  kids  wander  am<Hig 
the  stacks  in  a  library  than  to  stand  up 
there  and  teach  spelling  or  arithmetic 
or  history  or  whatever  the  subject 
might  be. 

Years  ago,  when  teachers  were  ig¬ 
norant,  it  was  not  so  difficult  for  them 
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to  find  excuses  to  conceal  their  ignor¬ 
ance.  If  a  question  was  asked  that  the 
teacher  could  not  answer,  instead  of 
admitting  he  did  not  know  the  answer, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say,  “I  am  glad 
you  have  asked  that  question.  Now 
you  go  to  the  library  and  find  it  out 
for  yourself.” 

Ignorance  and  laziness  are  the  most 
common  characteristics;  you  find  the 
twins  everywhere:  among  the  doctors 
in  hospitals,  among  the  lawyers  in  our 
courts,  and,  certainly,  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  and  in  many  a  classroom  in  the 
land. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  short¬ 
cut  to  learning  was  discredited  by  Eu¬ 
clid  years  ago,  “social  living”  is  one 
more  royal  road  to  knowledge  and  we 
are  indulging  it  in  a  high  degree  under 
various  disguises.  Whether  we  call  it 
gardening  or  manual  training,  most 
of  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  loafing 
during  school  hours. 

Learning,  whether  it  is  spelling  or 
arithmetic,  whether  it’s  chemistry  or 
writing,  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  arduous.  When  made  too  com¬ 
fortable,  too  oozy,  and  too  easy,  the 
process  of  learning  is  not  worth  very 
much.  Learning  takes  time.  Learn¬ 
ing  requires  concentration.  Learning 
demands  discipline.  Learning  means 
that  you  have  to  shut  yourself  up  and 
exclude  the  beautiful  outside  world. 
For  most  people  learning  is  a  bore  and 
a  pain ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only 
way  that  learning  is  acquired,  the  hard 
way.  The  easy  way  is  not  learning. 
The  easy  way  is  not  going  to  fix  any¬ 
thing  in  the  mind  and  make  it  subject 
to  recall  forever  and  ever.  It’s  dull 
business ;  it’s  “weariness  to  the  flesh.” 
It  drives  away  the  dimpled  smile,  and 
m  its  place  comes  the  frown  and  a 
wrinkle. 


The  learned  person  pays  a  great 
price  for  his  learning.  Whether  we 
want  to  pay  that  price  or  not  is  anoth¬ 
er  question.  That  has  already  been 
answered  by  the  advocates  of  progres¬ 
sive  education.  They  have  turned  the 
classroom  into  a  playground;  it  has 
met  the  approval  of  pupils,  who,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  play  to  study.  It  has  met, 

I  dare  say,  the  approval  of  parents, 
who  prefer  to  see  their  children  happy 
and  healthy  rather  than  learned  and 
haggard. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  such 
schools,  but  it  should  not  fly  the  wrong 
colors.  The  progressives  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  “social  living”  should  come 
out  and  say  that  learning  is  unde¬ 
sirable  for  the  masses,  that  it  is  un¬ 
popular.  Until  that  is  stated,  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  being  deceived. 

For  the  great  majority  a  program 
of  real  learning  would  undoubtedly  be 
misplaced.  The  great  majority  has  no 
need  for  much  learning  and  maybe  no 
desire  for  it  But  the  contention  is 
that  these  people  should  know  that 
what  they  consider  schooling  is  no 
longer  that,  and  that  they  are  going 
through  the  mere  motions  of  learning. 

Maybe,  some  of  them,  if  they  knew 
the  truth,  would  object  to  such  school¬ 
ing  and  would  demand  the  real  thing. 
Without  doubt,  ninety  per  cent  would 
prefer  to  loaf  rather  than  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks.  However,  they  should 
be  warned  of  the  disabilities  with 
which  they  will  be  burdened  through¬ 
out  their  lives.  For  they  probably 
will  know  very  little  of  arithmetic, 
will  probably  be  poor  spellers  and  will 
be  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue. 
Any  one  hundred  college  freshmen, 
products  of  social  living,  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  can’t  spell  three-sylla¬ 
ble  words,  can’t  handle  percentage  and 
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probably  will  miss  more  than  half  of 
the  contents  of  a  Harper’s  magazine 
article. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of 
minds  such  students  have,  whether 
they  are  equipped  to  make  sound  judg¬ 
ments  or  not,  or  whether  they  will  he 
led  by  the  first  rebel-rouser  who  catch¬ 
es  their  attention.  It  is  stupid  to  ask 
them  to  make  up  their  own  minds, 
when  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
read  intelligently  the  material  dealing 
with  any  one  public  question.  In  our 
college  classes  there  are  altogether  too 
many  who  cannot  understand  the  av¬ 
erage  textbook  and  who  fail  to  follow 
the  logic  of  even  an  ordinary  argu¬ 
ment.  The  only  hope  for  these  people 
is  to  reduce  information  to  pictures 
because  “social  living,”  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  motion  picture  have  made 
them  picture-minded.  They  might  un¬ 
derstand  simple  graphs.  They  cannot 
read  the  English  language  beyond  the 
captions  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
funnies.  All  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  progressive  education,  by  la¬ 
bor-saving  devices  introduced  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  royal  roads  that  are 
merely  deceptions  and  pitfalls. 

To  be  sure,  the  study  of  Latin  was 
difficult,  oral  arithmetic  and  problems 
in  arithmetic  were  difficult,  drill  in 
spelling  was  difficult;  but  somehow, 
the  generations  before  1940’s  man¬ 
aged  to  learn.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  dramatize  lessons  to  hold  their  at¬ 
tention.  They  learned  to  do  unplea¬ 
sant  tasks  without  grumbling  and 
they  learned  to  stick  to  a  dull  prob¬ 
lem  until  they  solved  it.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  learning  they  developed  men¬ 
tal  sturdiness. 

The  fact  is,  that  later  in  life  they 
were  not  a  fertile  field  for  quacks  and 
cults  as  the  masses  are  today.  When 


millions  follow  Dr.  Townsend,  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  Witnesses,  Ham  and  Eggs,  or 
what  not,  there  was  something  wixaig 
with  their  education.  In  fact,  there 
was  everything  wrong  with  it.  Where 
were  the  teachers?  I  suppose  they 
were  working  the  flesh  off  their  fin¬ 
gers  while  their  students  were  delving 
in  the  libraries. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  well- 
trained  mind,  schooled  to  read  inteUi- 
gently,  is  an  asset  to  the  community. 
There  is  no  question,  also,  that  such  a 
person  is  better  equipped  to  make  hii 
way  through  life  and  will  not  have  to 
have  recourse  to  crooked  and  devious 
ways  to  make  a  livelihood.  Inasmuch 
as  these  things  are  important,  it  is 
proper  to  call  serious  attention  to  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  in  our  schools  to- 

dn^. 

^th  the  advent  of  “social  living” 
in  the  schoolroom  came  certain  fan¬ 
tastic  ideas,  which,  at  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  Aey  were  new,  were  considered 
very  profound.  It  isn’t  so  long  ago, 
but  many  of  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  when  memory  questions  were  ta¬ 
boo.  Stress  was  laid  on  thinking. 
The  mere  remembering  of  facts  waa 
frowned  upon.  Examination  papers 
were  scrutinized  and  so-called  memory 
questions  stricken.  The  pupil  should 
be  given  a  chance  “to  think,”  later, 
course,  this  was  modified  to  “think 
for  himself.” 

Here  one  might  inject  a  carping 
idea  that  the  kind  of  thinking  which 
the  ignorant  pupil  would  do  for  him¬ 
self  would  hardly  be  worthwhile. 
Maybe  the  new  school  of  psychology 
viewed  the  brain  as  a  muscle  that  any 
exercise  made  bigger  and  stronger,  so 
that  a  pupil,  who  had  no  facts,  might 
arrive,  with  a  bigger  and  stronger 
brain,  at  some  very  valid  conclusions. 
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This  reasoning  is  obviously  uncon¬ 
vincing.  That  the  method  brought 
about  unfortunate  results  is  seen  in 
the  generation  of  today,  when  so- 
called  individualists  are  discarding 
what  was  once  considered  authorita¬ 
tive  opinion.  They  discard  religion ; 
thev  discard  the  old  and  proved  ethics. 
Young  college  people  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  parents;  they  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  teachers.  They  strike  out 
on  new  paths,  which  may  lead  to  the 
camps  of  K.  K.  K.’s,  Aimee’s  Temple, 
Silver  Shirts,  sexual  perversions,  nu¬ 
dist  camps,  and  the  reading  of  Ernest 
Hemingway.  They  center  everything 
in  themselves,  everything  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  rebels;  they  want  to 
chuck  the  world,  their  friends.  For 
the  more  timid  we  have  invented 
“companionate  marriage.” 

They  believe  in  their  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  They’re  so  precious  to  them¬ 
selves,  why  should  they  bear  arms  and 
fight  for  their  country?  Why  should 
they  risk  life  and  limb? 

These  new  creatures  which  we  have 
produced  and  are  producing  today 
must  always  be  “doing  things”  and 
“going  places.”  Th^  must  be  seen 
and  they  must  see.  They  can’t  sit 
still.  They  can’t  concentrate  or  con¬ 
template;  or,  if  they  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  work,  they  must 
relax  in  a  cocktail  joint  or  go  on 
a  “binge.”  Work  is  unnatural,  work 
is  a  punishment,  an  insuflFerable  in¬ 
terlude  which  one  tolerates  in  order 
to  be  able  to  live. 

We  have  produced  a  generation  that 
lives  from  the  neck  down.  It  supports 
race  tracks  and  football  stadia.  It 
goes  in  for  all  kinds  of  oi^es  that  at 
one  time  appealed  only  to  inferior 
people.  We  are  a  nation  of  more  than 


130  million  pleasure  seekers  who  must 
have  our  automobiles  and  who  must 
tear  up  and  down  the  highways  at  the 
first  release  from  business  or  work. 
The  quiet  companionship  of  home 
must  exist  somewhere  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America,  where,  perhaps,  the 
progressive  education  has  fortunately 
not  been  introduced ;  where  people  can 
still  maintain  the  quiet  tenure  of  life 
and  some  of  the  old  virtues;  where 
excitement  doesn’t  dominate  every 
thought  and  act;  where  an  individual 
is  one  of  a  group  and  his  ego  has  not 
been  magnified  to  the  point  that  he 
knows  all  the  answers ;  where  the 
young  are  willing  to  learn  from  expe¬ 
rience  and  where  there  exists  some  re¬ 
spect  for  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

There  were  materialists  years  ago; 
there  were  ignorant  people  years  ago, 
but  considering  the  opportunities  that 
are  present  today  for  learning,  consid¬ 
ering  the  millions  engaged  in  school 
teaching  and  the  millions  invested  in 
the  school  systems,  the  results  are  ap¬ 
palling.  We  are  not  a  cultured  people 
that  value  decency  and  ideals  for  their 
own  sake. 

What  is  our  measure  of  success? 
Is  it  achievement,  or  is  it  getting  one’s 
name  on  the  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper?  Is  it  to  build  an  American 
home  and  raise  children,  or  is  it  to 
accumulate  a  lot  of  money?  In  spite 
of  all  we  read  and  hear  about  the 
youth  of  today  being  sound,  there  is 
no  little  amount  of  suspicion  about 
that  thesis,  because  we  hear  it  repeat¬ 
ed  too  often  and  too  loudly  that  our 
youth  is  sound.  Nobody  thought  of 
delivering  lectures  on  our  youth  being 
soimd  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
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Educational  Needs  in  the  Patrol  for  Peace 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


All  kinds  of  schools  are  making 
^  adaptations  to  help  win  the 
war.  They  are  improving  their 
programs  in  physical  education,  in¬ 
creasing  the  intensity  of  courses  in 
mathematics,  training  mechanics,  de¬ 
veloping  pilots,  shortening  their  sched¬ 
ules  in  order  to  help  young  men 
through  the  equivalent  of  four  years 
of  college  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  the  fight  when  their  age  is  ripe, 
altering  the  work  in  foreign  languages 
to  fit  war-time  needs,  etc. 

All  this  effort  is  commendable  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
support  the  schools.  But  we  might 
add  another  slant  while  we  are  at  it. 
Why  not  key  the  curriculum  to  fit  the 
time  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
sons  of  America,  Britain,  and  other 
Allied  nations  are  to  maintain  the 
world  patrol  for  peace?  If  we  are 
not  to  make  ready  for  that,  then  all 
the  fighting  is  in  vain.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  control  the  conditions 
that  will  invite  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  uphold  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  this  means  (it  seems  so  obvious 
to  say  it)  that  we  must,  by  armed 
might,  keep  pestiferous,  war-minded 
nations  from  rising  and  developing 
enough  strength  to  threaten  the  peace. 

Much  of  the  education  that  we  are 
developing  to  win  the  war  will,  of 
course,  be  useful  in  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  the  patrol  for  peace.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  then  we  shall  be  needing  more 
than  a  nominal  military  establish¬ 
ment;  hence  when  we  train  fighting 
men  today  we  are  preparing,  too,  to 
keep  the  peace  after  the  war. 

But  have  we  started  sufficiently  in 


the  direction  of  the  new  philosophy? 
Where  are  we  teaching  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  young  Americans  to 
help  take  up  what  is  close  to  the 
“\^ite  Man’s  Burden”  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  ?  Where  are  we  teaching 
that  the  old  nationalism  expressed  by 
the  grandfathers  of  the  children  now 
in  school  as  they  voted  against  Wil¬ 
son’s  League  of  I^ations  is  no  longer 
possible  if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace? 
Where  are  we  teaching  that  some  of 
our  tradition  about  “over-grown  mili¬ 
tary  establishments”  must  be  altered 
to  a  belief  in  a  military  establishment 
that  will  provide  world  circumstances 
for  democracy,  or  at  least  the  kind  of 
government  a  given  nation  wants, 
without,  however,  the  opportunity  to 
extend  its  system  by  military  force 
beyond  its  borders?  Where  are  we 
teaching  the  physical  education  that 
will  make  our  young  men  second  to 
none  in  physical  vigor,  hence  ready 
to  use  the  means  and  endure  the  rigors 
that  will  make  for  world  peace? 
Where  are  we  conceiving  of  foreign 
language  instruction  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  a  practical  brotherhood  of 
nations  —  one,  for  example,  that  in¬ 
troduces  the  study  of  tongues  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  dominant?  Where  are  we 
teaching  the  new  economics,  the  one 
that  calls  for,  among  other  things,  an 
almost  free  trade? 

No  doubt  many  school  systems  and 
colleges  and  universities  have  begun 
work  on  a  curriculum  for  the  world 
peace  dreamed  by  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  but  as  yet  reports  of  it  are 
scant. 
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Writing  in  BusineM.  By  Zaidee  E. 
Oreen.  Henry  Holt  A  Company,  N.  Y, 

502  page*.  Price  $2.80. 

This  i*  a  book  already  adopted  widely 
by  a  good  many  colleges,  universities  and 
high  schools  and  it  is  gaining  popularity 
M  a  manual  for  correspondents  in  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  which  gives  evidence  that 
people  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  handling  business  corr^ 
■pondence  in  a  dignified  yet  friendly  way. 
Nine  sections  are  devoted  to  the  different 
problems  of  business  writing  with  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis  on  eliminating  the  old 
hackneyed  phrases  that  were  popular  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  modem 
too  free  and  easy  style  used  by  some  con¬ 
temporary'  firms.  The  object  of  this  book 
is  to  make  the  student  realize  the  power 
and  value  of  the  simple  courteous  and 
dignified  word  to  meet  his  requirements, 
that  of  selling  and  collecting  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Any  individual  with  the 
thought  of  improving  his  own  style, — any 
school  with  the  interests  of  its  students 
in  this  line  at  heart, — and  any  business 
house  with  a  thought  to  its  own  reputa¬ 
tion  of  quality  and  good  taste,  would  do 
well  to  adopt  this  fine  presentation  of  the 
essentials  of  business  English. — B.  S.  H., 

The  Palmer  Co. 

Workers’  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Theodore  Brameld,  editor,  and 
others.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
1942.  338  pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  fifth  yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  John  Dewey’s  philosophy,  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  a  sphere  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  and  education  characterized 
by  experimentation,  transition,  and  social 
pioneering.  The  contributors  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  have  divided  their  work  into  three 
major  sections.  Part  I  sketches  perspec¬ 
tives  and  backgrounds  of  workers’  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Part  II  proceeds  to 
describe  the  major  institutions,  personnel, 
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programs,  and  methods  which  character¬ 
ize  contemporary  activities  within  the 
setting.  The  final  part  examines  the 
movement  for  workers*  education  critical¬ 
ly  in  a  number  of  problematic  areas.  The 
picture  given  Is  not  altogether  one  of 
great  success  and  startling  progress.  To 
be  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  workers’  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  success.  The  reasons  for  the 
desultory  fashion  in  which  programs  for 
the  education  of  workers  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  and  planned  is  amply  brought 
out  in  the  volume.  Although  the  various 
contributors  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  a  topic  often  neglected  by  our 
citizenry,  the  book  in  many  respects  is 
weak.  A  more  scientific  approach  would 
have  been  tremendously  more  effective. 
In  defining  workers’  education  as  educa¬ 
tion  of  workers,  one  of  the  contributors 
goes  on  to  say  that  by  this  definition, 
“workers’  education  ainu  at  equipping 
the  worker  with  the  kind  of  tools  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  a  better  wage- 
earner,  and  this  means  to  make  him  a 
union  member  and  even  a  better  union 
member.’’  Not  all  will  agree  with  the 
conclusion  herein  stated  if,  by  it,  the  au¬ 
thor  implies  undue  coercion.  A  singular 
error  occurs  on  page  252,  when  several 
unfounded  blasts  are  directed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  programs  of  vocational  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education.  Here  the  authors 
make  the  error  of  declaring  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (the 
National  Vocational  Education  Act),  fed¬ 
eral  aid  is  provided  for  indtutrial-arts 
education.  Grants  in  aid,  under  the  terms 
of  this  act,  go  to  the  several  states  to 
assist  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  vo¬ 
cational-agriculture,  vocational  trade  and 
industrial  education,  and  homemaking 
education  in  classes  of  less-than-coUege 
grade,  under  public  auspices,  whose  con¬ 
trolling  purpose  is  training  for  gainful 
employment.  Industrial-arts  education  is 
conceived  as  a  part  of  the  general  educa- 
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tion  progfram  and,  as  such,  it  receives  no 
federal  aid  at  all.  A  rather  gxxxi  bibli¬ 
ography  concludes  this  contribution  of  the 
John  Dewey  Society. — William  P.  Seabs, 
Jb.,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational  Ed¬ 
ucation,  New  York  University. 

The  Kathematics  of  the  Shops.  By 
Frank  J.  McMackin  and  John  H.  Shaver. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  and  Company,  New 
York.  1942.  444  pages. 

In  these  days  when  shop  mathematics 
is  such  an  important  tool  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  classes  of  our  school  and  special 
training  programs,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  appearance  of  a  deluge  of  text¬ 
books  covering  the  mathematics  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  industrial  processes.  The 
present  book  does  a  splendid  job  in  cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  field  of  vocational  activities. 
The  whole  field  of  measurement,  including 


the  precision  instruments,  is  lucidly  treat¬ 
ed.  Hundreds  of  fine  illustrations  dentoo- 
strata  the  fact  that  the  authors  know  foU 
well  the  importance  of  visual  aids  in  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  ample  problem^  and  ex¬ 
ercises  for  students  and  these  have  been 
especially  well  selected.  The  arrange, 
ment  of  topics  is  good  and  the  reading 
matter  is  excellent — a  unique  contributioB 
in  any  mathematics  text.  The  Mathemai- 
ict  of  the  Shops  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  a 
wide  adoption  in  the  classes  of  the  voca- 
tional-indiutrial  schools,  the  evening 
trade-extension  classes,  the  apprentice 
classes,  and  the  training  prog^'anu  iot 
National  Defense.  It  is  a  fine  teaching 
book  and  not  merely  a  repository  of  for¬ 
mulae  and  exercises. — William  P.  Seam, 
Jb.,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational  Ed¬ 
ucation,  New  York  University. 
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